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ROCKWELL-EMCO EJECTOR 
SERVICE REGULATOR 


Fitted with a new streamlined pres- 
sure cast aluminum alloy cover and 
inspection plug. Designed to auto- 
matically boost outlet pressure in 
direct proportion to increased de- 
mands. Has greater capacity than 


previous designs and extremely i 
lock-up characteristics } 
Ask for bulletin 1126 9 
. 


NORDSTROM LOCK WING 
SERVICE COCK 


* 


i eaeae 


Made with semi-steel body and 
brass plug. Has lubricant screw 
and patented “‘Sealdport’’ lubri- 
cant system for positive sealing 
against leakage while providing 
operating ease. The drilled wing 
permits padlock protection. 


Ask for bulletin V-200. ROCKWELL-EMCO NO. O METER 


The first meter to be produced with 
a durable, non-corrosive pressure 
cast aluminum alloy case. Light 
weight saves in shipping costs and 
handling effort. Simplified, im- 
proved mechanical construction pro- 
vides greater accuracy, longer life 
and minimized maintenance. 


Ask for bulletin 1100. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO HOUSTON KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA 





CONNELLYS ASSURE CONSTANT 
OUTLET PRESSURE WITH 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


T HE Connelly LC District 
Regulator reduces pounds to 
inches. It keeps outlet pressure 
constant and unaffected by 
fluctuating inlet pressures. 


Self Contained 


No need to fuss with fixed leverage. Connelly's 
inside leverage multiplies the diaphragm’s closing 
power and provides tight lock up. You can easily 
adjust the linkage to meet your changing condi- 
tions. 


Designed and Engineered 
to meet 
Gas Company Requirements 
A balanced valve, the LC Con- 
nelly Regulator can be used with pressures up to 


100 Ibs. It's available in sizes up to 36”. 


The large cover plate makes for easy cleaning and 


servicing. 


Write for further data and prices. Immediate delivery. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


33 Railroad Avenue 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


NORWALK 


VALVES - REGULATORS - GOVERNORS 
GAUGES - N-50 INSPIRATOR 
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SEMET-SOLVAY’S 
ae EXCLUSIVE CONE-BOTTOM, 
-—----—=s BOTTOM-OVERFLOW 


WASH BOX 


UNINTERRUPTED OPERATION WHEN USING HEAVY OIL AS A CAR- 
BURETING MEDIUM. UNINTERRUPTED OPERATION FOR BLUE GAS 


TO AVOID PLUGGING DUE TO FINE ASH AND CARBON PARTICLES. 
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SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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MANUAL OF 
MECHANICAL JOINT 
CAST IRON PIPE 

AND FITTINGS FOR THE 
GAS INDUSTRY 


his 88-page clothbound book, of interest 
to gas utility executives, engineers, superintendents and others 
directly and indirectly concerned with gas distribution, and trans- 
mission, is just off the press. It contains 1) weights of pipe, 
accessories and dimensions of fittings, for Standardized Mechanical 
Joint Cast Iron Pipe; 2) large-size photographs of the progressive 
steps in assembling the joint; 3) numerous photographs of instal- 
lations up to 48-inch high-pressure mains; 4) 26 pages of useful 
tables. If you are qualified to receive a copy, but have not, please 
write to Thomas F. Wolfe, Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, IIl. 


STANDARDIZE ON... 


Standaudiged MECHANICAL JOIN* 





peed and simplicity of installation is a feature of Standardized 
Mechanical Joint Cast Iron Pipe which appeals to many con- 
struction superintendents. So does the fact that all accessories 
and fittings are standardized and interchangeable. So does the 


fact that untrained workmen do a good, fast job, even in wet 


weather or a wet trench. But the feature that appeals to all—right 


up to the top executive—is the fact that a gas distribution or 
transmission line,constructed with Standardized Mechanical Joint 
Cast Iron Pipe is a long-lived, bottle-tight line. That’s the com- 
pelling reason for standardizing on Standardized Mechanical Joint 


Cast Iron Pipe. 
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Use United Engineers” Gor Plant Expansion 
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Chester, Pennsylvania 





UNITED ENGINEERS PROVIDE 
M@ EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN: 


United, with over 60 years’ experience, offers you services of engineering specialists 
in design of plant expansion involving foundations, buildings, boiler plants, fuel 
handling, gas production apparatus, gas handling equipment, gas holders, compres- 
sors, and other gas plant apparatus. 


M@ EFFICIENT APPARATUS: 
United has pioneered major developments in water and coal gas production. Its 
advanced gas engineering provides efficient, high capacity and durable apparatus. 
Mi ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION: 


United has large, well organized, forces for gas plant and general construction work; 
experienced in expediting and delivery of materials, handling of labor forces, and 
trained in installation of equipment with minimum disturbance to operation. 


Wi EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION: 


United has experienced plant operators for securing the most efficient results. Oper- 
ators of long experience in many plants, under various operating conditions, are 
available to put apparatus in satisfactory operation. 








Let Us Handle Your Plant Expansion 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Int 


NEw york PHILADELPHIA cuicaco 
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That’s a lot of capacity—an all-welded-panel gas 
holder more than 1,000 feet high! 

So far, we’ve never found a customer who 
needed a single holder that big—but we've built 
them as large as 10,000,000 cubic feet and as 
small as 100 cubic feet. 

However, 60,000,000 cubic feet is the total 
capacity of all these Stacey Brothers all-welded 
holder installations—an enviable record when you 
consider that this type of construction is compara- 
tively new. 

There are good reasons for this overwhelming 
customer endorsement; Stacey Brothers pioneered 
the all-welded type of construction. Measuring 
capacity with ““know-how’’, this 60,000,000 cubic 
feet of construction represents a wealth of experi- 
ence—experience that pays off in speedier erection 
and trouble-free operation. 

But there are other important advantages, too— 
inherent design features. The famous patented 
Stacey Brothers All-Welded-Panel construction 


| cay Dratlie 


























not only licks the problem of internal corrosion 
behind vertical legs and between laps, but results 
in a structure that’s mechanically round and free 
of unsightly deformations. 

When you need gas-holder capacity, it will pay 
you to get a quotation and recommendations from 
Stacey Brothers. No obligation, of course. May 
we hear from you? 

* e os 
STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


One of the Dresser Industries 
5535 VINE STREET . CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 








TANKS 
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Uniform Distribution of Flow 


in Regenerators of By-product Coke Ovens 


is indispensable to Good Heating 
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With Ordinary Straight Ports 
UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION 
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[With Wilputte Venturi Ports \«: 
UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION , T 


oe! ¢ 2 
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WILPUTTE VENTURI. shaped bus flue 

ports (patented) 

achieve PERFECT DISTRIBUTION through the regenerators, on up-flow of air or 
lean gas and on down-flow of waste gas. 


WILPUTTE COKE OVEN CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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1. Proved Dependability 3. Economical Operation 
2. Advanced Styling 4. Rugged Construction 


More and more users every year testify to the economy, conveni- 
ence, durability and complete heating satisfaction obtained from 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. Stylish, self-contained and easily in- 
stalled, these heaters are ideal for the heating of large or small 
areas. Stores, shops, factories, warehouses, service stations — these 
are but a few of the countless places where Humphrey Unit 


Heaters will be found delivering clean, circulated gas heat. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT | COMPANY 


Sam ba RBA ESS, 
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Sizing Gas Water Heaters to Meet 
Automatic Washer Requirements 


N ORDER to secure complet 

customer satisfaction, the 

water heater industry is today 
confronted with the problem of sup- 
plying the increased hot water re- 
quirements demanded by the intro- 
duction of the automatic washing 
machine. Existing water heating 
equipment in many homes is prob- 
ably inadequate to supply hot water 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
needs of the automatic washer at all 
times. If this demand for increased 
hot water supply is to be met, auto- 
matic gas water heaters must be de- 
signed to meet the maximum hot 
water service required for the auto- 
matic washing machine. 

While there are undoubtedly many 
types of water heating equipment 
available which will meet this in- 
creased demand, it is the problem of 
the individual manufacturer to de- 
sign and recommend water heaters 
of extreme flexibility to deliver the 
maximum service required. More 
than ever before the appliance sales- 
man must analyze the customers hot 
water requirements and recommend 
hot water service which will provide 
the customer with an adequate sup- 
ply of hot water. At the same time 
‘onsideration must be given to the 
nitial cost and subsequent cost of 
yperation of this equipment. While 
t hot water system incorporating a 
large capacity storage tank and a 
high gas input rate may develop an 
idequate hot water supply, the cus- 
omer may be burdened with a unit 
high initial cost and subsequent 
nereased cost of operation. On the 
ther hand, undersizing of a_ hot 
vater heater will result in insufficient 
nd unsatisfactory hot water service. 


gas 


By 
L. F. Vixler 


From an economy standpoint it is 
advisable to size the heater, within 
practical limits, to meet the maxi- 
mum hot water requirements that 
may be imposed upon it. Since the 
automatic laundry apparently con- 
stitutes the greatest single factor in 
the water heating load, it is toward 
this extreme demand that sizing of 
water heaters must be made. How- 
ever, before any definite recommen- 
dation can be made a_ preliminary 
study of the hot water requirements 
of the automatic laundry is necessary. 


The Demand 


From the standpoint of economy, 
it would be desirable to size gas 
water heaters to meet exactly the re- 
quirements of the automatic washer 
and normal household use. However, 
since the automatic washer demand 
varies considerably depending upon 
the user’s habits and the number of 
loads washed, this optimum condition 
can not be firmly established. Most 
authorities agree however, that the 
average size family of four people 
will have a weekly wash of approxi- 
mately six loads. (One load is ap- 
proximately 7-9 Ibs.) 

While the automatic washer pro- 
vides the housewife with the oppor- 
tunity of washing whenever sufficient 
clothes of any one particular type 
have been accumulated, it has been 
established that on at least one day 
a week 3 loads are washed. While 
these loads may be advantageously 
washed at different times during the 


day, for the purpose of effecting a 
peak requirement they will be con- 
sidered as being washed consecu- 
tively. This total load probably con- 
different types of fabrics, 
but again for the purpose of estab- 
lishing maximum requirements, the 
entire load will be considered as con- 
sisting of cotton, since this type of 
fabric has an important bearing on 
the hot water consumption required. 

The next step is to establish the 
hot water requirements per load of 
cottons washed. The hot water re- 
quired per load is affected by many 
variables such as type of fabric, tem- 
perature of hot water, temperature 
of cold water, use of prewash or 
soaking, etc. The washing of cot- 
tons and linens requires higher tem- 
perature water than most other 
fabrics and for this reason should 
represent the maximum demand. 

The temperature of the hot water 
required to produce maximum clean- 
ing of clothes is a question that has 
been discussed and studied at some 
length. A review of the opinions of 
some of the investigators based on 
their findings is given in the follow- 
ing quotations : 

“This study indicates that a tem- 
perature of 140-145° F. in the washer 
is the most practical for the home 
laundering of those fabrics which 
may safely be washed with water.” 

“Omitting consideration of the top 
temperature of 170° F., it can be 
said that 160° F. gives the best clean- 
ing, but that 140° F. is nearly as 
good. A practical conclusion, then, 
would be to say that washing tem- 
peratures should be between these 
two temperatures, or at 150° F., 


sists of 


which is used in water heating equip- 
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ment, and which is the optimum that 
a housewife should strive to use.” 

The conclusion reached from thes« 
and other findings indicate that wate 
of at least 150° F. is recommended 
for home laundering purposes 
While water at a higher temperature 
may be more effective in washing, 
the cost of producing hot water at 
these elevated temperatures and 
maintenance of equipment are in ex 
cess to the small amount of effective 
ness gained by its use. 

Considering then 150° F. water as 
the optimum temperature, a survey 
of several automatic washers on the 
market at this time indicates that 
approximately 13.7-15.2 gallons of 
water at this temperature would be 
required per wash cycle. If a pre 
wash or soak period is used, an ad 
ditional quantity of approximately 
1-2.5 gallons of hot water is r 
quired. Therefore, for each cycle o1 
load under maximum conditions of 
operation a total of 14.7-17.7 gallons 
of 150° F. water is necessary. This 
quantity of hot water is based on an 
average cold water tap temperature 
of 60° F. and will increase or de 
with variations in this tem 
perature. Table 1 illustrates the 
change in hot water requirements 
with variation in the cold water tem 
perature. For the purpose of ap 
proaching maximum hot water load, 
the 50° F. tap temperature will be 
used with the result that 18.5 gal 
lons of 150° F. water will be re 
quired for each cycle. This amount 
of water will remain the same r 
gardless of the size of load. 


crease 


Another factor to be considered is 
the time necessary to complete 
wash cycle. Many factors influence 
the time cycle, chief among these be 
ing the type of machine, type of 
fabric, degree ot soil, use of soak 
period. In general the rinse and spin 
dry period for any given machine re 
mains constant and the only varia 
tions in time occur in the 
wash period of the cycle. 
a load of fabric such as 
has been found that a total time of 
between 42 and 50 minutes is re 
quired to complete a cycle. 


s( ak or 
To wash 


cotton it 


From this information, therefore, 
it would appear that a total time of 
46 minutes would be the average for 
a complete wash cycle. Since it has 
been previously ascertained that thre 
consecutive washes would be the 
maximum, it follows that the total 
wash period would be approximately 
2.4 hours. (A period of 5 minutes 
has been allowed between washes for 
removal of clothes from the washing 
compartment.) Since hot water con- 
sumption has been established as 18.5 


TABLE I 
Expected Max. Hot Water Require- 
ments Per Wash Cycle 
For Various Tap Temperatures 
*Galions of 150 


Hot Water Req’d 
Per Wash Cycle 


Temp. of 
Cold Water 


40 19.6 

50 18.5 

60 17.7 

70 16.7 

80 15.6 
*Hot water requirements given are for 
cotton with soak period. 


one load o 


TABLE 2 


Recovery Capacity for Various Gas 
Inputs 
Input 
B.T.U./Hr 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
*Recover\ 
600% 


*Recovery 
Gals/Hr 
14.4 
18.0 
21.6 
25.2 
28.8 
32.4 
based on 100 
operating efficiency. 


Recovery 
Gals 2.4 hrs 
34.6 
43.2 
51.8 
60.5 
69.1 
77.8 


Temp. rise and 


gallons of 150° F. water for each 


complete wash cycle it follows that 
the hot water heater must be capable 
of supplying 55.5 gallons of hot 
water at this temperature in a period 
of 2.4 hours if satisfactory washing 
results are to be obtained. 


The Supply 

Having established the maximum 
requirement of the automatic wash- 
ing machine the next question is 
what kind of hot water supply must 
it have to work properly. However, 
in conjunction with this we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this same 
hot water system must also supply 
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hot water for other household de- 
mands. What effect the drawing of 
additional water to that required for 
the automatic washer, during the 
wash period, has on the ability of the 
heater to produce sufficient hot water 
will be illustrated later in this paper. 


Since the extreme demand has 
been established as 55.5 gallons of 
100° F. temperature rise water in 2.4 
hours, it is imperative that the input 
rate be sufficient to supply the neces 
sary amount of heat during this 
period. Table 2 shows the amount of 
100° F. temperature rise water t! 
is available with various input rax 
and indicates that a gas input rate 
of 30,000 Btu per hr. closely ap- 
proximates this demand. Calculation 
of this table is based on an operating 
efficiency of 60%. This operating 
efficiency is not to be confused with 
thermal efficiency of gas water heat- 
ers, which is determined by heating 
the contents of the tank from the 
temperature of the inlet water. Any 
heating of water from a higher in- 
itial tank temperature occurs at a 
lower efficiency. For example, after 
a draw has been made that is just 
sufficient to open the thermostat, the 
subsequent heating takes place with 
all heater parts near the maximum 
operating temperature. Under these 
conditions a lower efficiency value is 
obtained which may be considered as 
the operating efficiency. Fig. 1 
clearly illustrates the efficiency re- 
sults that were obtained in the lab- 
oratory by heating water from vari- 
ous initial tank temperatures. Since 
the washing cycle requires small but 
frequent draws, the operating effi- 
ciency will, in general, be in the zone 


FIGURE 1 
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indicated to the right of the dotted 
line shown in Fig, 1. 

In general the 30 gallon capacity 
storage tank is the size most com- 
monly found in use for the average 
family. A water heating system with 
this storage capacity will in general 
satisfy all normal household hot 
water requirements. While the maxi- 
mum single draw on a heater supply- 
ing the hot water for an automatic 
washer will seldom exceed 5 gallons, 
there will undoubtedly be other 
household requirements that will far 
exceed this. Therefore, as a mini- 
mum requirement for the storage 
vessel capacity of an automatic gas 
water heater, which will supply hot 
water for the normal household and 
automatic laundry requirements, a 30 
gallon tank should probably be rec 
ommended. 

On the basis of this information 
it may therefore be concluded that a 
30 gallon automatic storage 
water heater with a minimum input 
rate of 30,000 Btu per hr. would sup- 
ply sufficient hot water for both the 
automatic laundry and normal house 
hold requirements of the 
family. 

Other factors which influence the 
hot water supply are the temperature 
of the inlet water to the heater and 


gas 


average 


FIGURE 2 


the temperature drop for piping loss 
from the water heater to the auto- 
matic washer. When cold inlet water 
is supplied to the water heater the 
recovery capacity of the unit de- 
creases, thereby affecting the avail- 
able hot water supply. Water tem- 
peratures between 40° and 50° F. are 
quite common in northern communi- 
ties and any number of localities re- 
port intake water temperatures be 
tween freezing and 40° F. In other 
sections of the country temperature 
of the tap water fluctuates from sea- 
son to season and it is therefore ad- 
visable to consider this factor in siz- 
ing of water heaters. 

In many where the water 
heater is located a considerable dis- 
tance from the automatic laundry the 
temperature drop due to the radia- 
tion loss from this long piping is 
considerable. Surface of hot water 
piping (oversize pipes), and the tem- 
perature difference between room 
and hot water temperature are two 
of the factors involved in high radi- 
ation Both may be reduced 
by placing the hot water heater close 
to the tap most frequently used and 
by insulation of the hot water piping. 

It may also be advisable to set the 
water heater thermostat at 155° F. to 
offset the temperature drop during 
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standby periods and some piping loss. 
Temperature settings above 160° F, 
should be avoided since corrosion of 
the water heating system is greatly 
accelerated at higher water temper- 
atures. 


Actual Tests 


In order to determine the per- 
formance characteristics of a 30 gal- 
lon underfired type automatic 
storage heater under actual operating 
conditions, tests were conducted with 
various loads being applied to an au- 
tomatic washing machine. The wash- 
ing machine was set up and adjusted 
by an authorized service man so that 
performance would be identical with 
that obtained in the home. 


as 


Four different basic draw sched- 
ules for hot water delivery were em- 
ployed as shown in Table 3. Gas 1n- 
put was varied to determine rate at 
which the heater would produce suf- 
ficient hot water to satisfy the vari- 
ous schedules. Input rates of 20,000, 
25,000 and 30,000 Btu per hr. were 
employed as they approximate the 
normal ratings generally encountered 
for this size heater. 


In conducting the draw tests, the 
hot water was discharged directly to 
the automatic washer and its temper- 


FIGURE 3 
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The 


ature taken at the heater outlet. 
cold water temperature was recorded 
at the inlet to the automatic washer, 
while the temperature of the mixed 
water in-the washing compartment 


was recorded by use of a thermo 
couple. The water discharged from 
the automatic washer was emptied 
into a tank on a platform scale for 
weighing. The quantity of hot and 
cold water was then calculated from 
the above data by use of the follow 
ing formula: 


when: 
On = Quantity of hot water 


Om = Quantity of mixed water at 
- 

T, = Temperature of hot watet 

T,. = Temperature of cold water 


Tm = Temperature of mixed water 
From the above study the follow 
ing conclusions were reached: 


1. When a 30 gallon heater with 
an input rate of 20,000 Btu. per hr. 
is employed with draw schedule “A,” 
the heater fails to supply sufficient 
hot water during a critical period in 
the second wash cycle. When used 
with draw schedule B, C and D. un 
satisfactory performance was ob 
tained. 


2. The same heater with an input 













TABLE 3 
Various Draw Schedules 
Schedule 
No. Description 
A 2 consecutive loads of cotton 


Prewashed and washed 
Approx. total gals ..... 35.4 
B 2 consecutive loads of cotton 
Prewashed and washed plus 
13 gals. for household use 


Approx. total gals....... 48.4 
te 3 consecutive loads of cotton 

Prewashed and washed 

Approx. total gals....... 52.2 
D 3 consecutive loads of cotton 


Prewashed and washed plus 
13 gals. for household use 
Approx. total gals....... 65.2 


rate of 25,000 Btu. per hr. supplies 
improved performance when draw 
schedules A and B were employed 
but was not completely satisfactory 
with schedules C and D. 

3. With a gas input of 30,000 
Btu. per hr. the heater supplied suf- 
ficient hot water to meet the demands 
of all draw schedules employed in 
this series of tests. 

The definite value of the higher in- 
put is indicated by the charted data 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. These two 
figures clearly illustrate the per- 
formance characteristics of a 30 gal- 
lon heater with a 30,000 Btu. per hr. 
input, when draws were made in ac- 
cordance with the expected maxi- 
mum requirements of the automatic 
laundry equipment together with nor- 
mal household demands. 
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Conclusions 

The previous analysis of the hot 
water requirements of the automatic 
laundry equipment indicates _ that 
proper operation is primarily depen- 
dent upon adequate water heating fa- 
cilities. When automatic laundries 
are installed in homes where the 
heating capacity is inadequate the 
consumer is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

In the foregoing discussion it has 
been shown that the 30 gallon auto- 
matic storage type heater with a gas 
input of 30,000 Btu. per hr. will sat- 
isfy the requirements of the laundry 
equipment. Nothing presented, how- 
ever, should be interpreted as indi- 
cating that this specific size heater 
will satisfy the requirements of all 
consumers. What the storage ca- 
pacity should be depends entirely 
upon the number of persons in the 
homes, the number of outlets, and 
the plumbing. 

In this paper an effort has been 
made to present the facts regarding 
the hot water requirements of auto- 
matic laundries and it is hoped the 
information presented will prove 
helpful to the salesman, dealer and 
manufacturer in recommending sizes 
of automatic storage gas water heat- 
ers to meet the demand of the auto- 
matic laundries. 





HE NEED for curtailing gas 
for house heating will have dis- 
astrous effects, unless an over all 

effort is made to convince the public 

that shortage of gas is temporary and 
will be quickly alleviated. Compe- 
tition has already begun to bombard 
the industry and is taking advantage 
of the unfortunate position in which 
many gas companies find themselves. 

It is the natural tendency to pro- 
crastinate when there is small possi 
bility of immediate remuneration for 
effort.and money spent. The gas in 
dustry cannot afford to take a short 
sighted view on this problem. When 


speaking of the gas industry, we in 
clude all gas appliance manufacturers 
as well as those engaged in distribut- 
ing gas as fuel. 


Gas House-Heating—What to Do About It 


By 
L. A. Brand 


Vice President Empire Stove Company 


Most of us realize the tremendous 
effort put forth to obtain public ac- 
ceptance of gas, especially for heating. 
During the past few years, millions 
of dollars were spent for this purpose 
by gas appliance manufacturers and 
gas utilities. After a hard and bit- 
ter fight our goal is attained and gas 
has general public acceptance. Un- 
fortunately, as concerns the _ pro- 
ducers and distributors of gas, it is 
another case of too little too late. We, 
as an industry, are not prepared for 
this huge expansion of gas use. 

After reaching our goal, we find 
ourselves unable to reap the reward. 
lt is a sad commentary. What can 
we do to cushion the blow? 

Many gas utilities in the areas af- 
fected have curtailed advertising, gas 












those 


manufacturers in 


appliance 
areas have curtailed their promotion 
and in many instances, have with- 
drawn their field men. Gas utilities 
have dismissed their sales forces or 
reduced them to a minimum and have 
mailed cold blooded form letters to 
their customers. Most of these let- 
ters were the type to discourage the 
further future use of gas. Few of 
them explained to the gas users that 
the shortage of gas was temporary 
and that an extra attempt is being 
made by the utilities to relieve the 
condition. Few of the letters and 
newspaper adverisements frankly ad- 
mitted that more persons wanted to 
use gas for heating than had been 
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expected and that the utilities would 
immediately make the necessary pro- 
visions to restore and expand service. 
These letters might well have been 
written by one man, they all had the 
same impassive appeal. Most of 
them read as follows: “Due to a 
shortage of gas, we are forced to an- 
nounce, effective on a certain date, 
that no more of our customers will 
be permitted to use gas for heating.” 
Management might have profited by 
consulting their sales personnel be- 
fere making these announcements. 
Certainly these letters and announce- 
ments have not been the kind to main- 
tain public confidence and gain cus- 
tomer good will. 


Competition in the Saddle 


Recently one of the large middle 
west electric utilities used a full page 
newspaper advertisement to explain 
to their customers, in large bold let 
ters, that there was no shortage of 
electricity and that huge sums of 
money had been appropriated for 
expansion to preclude any such 
shortage. They didn’t have to add 
that there is a shortage of gas and 
no visible effort or assurance from 
gas companies to rectify it. The gas 
companies announced that with 
telling effect. A few days ago we re- 
ceived information that three hun- 
dred electric steam radiators and 
four hundred electric wall heaters are 
now being produced daily by one 
company. 

Nothing to get too excited over, 
but it does indicate a trend. Oil com- 
panies are advertising a plentiful sup- 
ply. In the past six months the 
records will indicate that manufac- 
turers of oil burners and dealers sell- 
ing oil burners, have enjoyed the best 
business in their history. The coal 
industry is again active, with huge 
sums of money appropriated for ad- 
vertising improved uses of coal. If 
there is any doubt about their efforts 
being directed toward the elimination 
of gas for heating, it is recommended 
you procure the recent bulletin pub- 
lished by the coal institute or review 
any of the oil trade publications. 
These are competitors of the gas in- 
dustry. This concentrated promotion 
cannot fail to have a detrimental ef- 
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The great demand for gas 
house-heating and the in- 
ability of some of the gas 
utilities to get the neces- 
sary equipment to increase 
production and _ transmis- 
sion, has forced many com- 
panies to refuse to install 
additional house heating 
appliances until the short- 
age of materials eases up. 
Mr. Brand offers some sug- 
gestions to utilities and 
manufacturers well worth 
consideration.—Ed. 
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fect, unless immediate preventative 
steps are taken. 

When a new oil burner, oil fur- 
nace or coal furnace installation is 
made, there is little chance of 
placing it with gas for many years. 
Many such installations can be de- 
layed until gas is available, if the 
utility will continue to promote gas 
for heating and advise their cus- 
tomers that gas, in the future, will be 
available in quantities sufficient to 
meet all requirements. 


re- 


Gas Has Preference 


A gas heated home is certainly one 


which will eventually use gas for 
water heating, cooking and refriger-; 
ating. The door is almost closed te 


ID 


competition. A home heated by other 
fuel is wide open for the replacing 
of gas cooking, water heating and re- 
frigerating appliances with those 
using competitive fuel. 

Gas appliance manufacturers have 
done a magnificent job and are 
largely responsible for the national 
acceptance of gas for the four big 
jobs of house heating, cooking, 
water heating and _ refrigerating. 
These manufacturers do not deserve 
to be let down. Most of them, with a 
little encouragement from the utili- 
ties, will continue their promotion. It 
is important that these gas appliance 
manufacturers k@ep their organiza- 
tions intact, otherwise they will be 
unable to supply gas producers and 
distributors with appliances to con- 
sume the gas when it is again avail- 
able. To accomplish this, gas pro- 
ducers and distributors must take 
the gas appliance manufacturers into 
their confidence. No sane business 
man will approve the expense of 
keeping an organization together dur- 
ing a dormant stage, unless there is 
justification. He is justified only if 
there are prospects of relief and 
profit in the not too distant future. 


Sustain Promotion 

To survive this period, gas appli- 
ance manutacturers must cooperate 
fully with utilities in continued pro- 
motion. Utilities must tell the pub- 
lic of corrective measures and their 
expansion programs and must con- 
tinue to advertise and promote. The 
utilities must maintain intact their 
sales and advertising departments, 
so that proper use can be made, when 
possible, of present day public ac- 
ceptance. The utilities must work 
with their associates, the gas appli- 
ance manufacturers, keeping them 
informed, without any of the usual 
restrictions, of just what can be ex- 
pected in the way of increased gas 
supplies. 

Let us not see this fine industry 
take a_ back because of our 
neglect and a regrettable combination 
of circumstances partly uncontrol- 
able. Rather, let us pool our in- 
yenuity, our common sense and drive 
forward toward the goal we have 
been wishing for. 


seat 
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for the new public interest in 


GAS REFRIGERATION 


Countless families have higher standards of nutrition and 
health because you added the gas method of freezing silently and eco- 





nomically with a tiny blue flame. 

Thankfully, all these homes are pretty unpopular with Ol’ Man 
Bacillus Botulinus, who often had a field day before this new gas age 
came into being. 


As standards of nutrition improved, standards of comfort went up 
too — so that your blue flame took on the job of heating and air condi- 
tioning with combustion furnaces unequalled for satisfactory service. 

In all this progress, American Meter Company shared your dreams 
and problems— represented you before the public with accurate, de- 


pendable measurement. 
Through research and progressive manufacturing techniques we 
will continue to supply the larger meters as well as the small for accurate 


handling of all demands. 


 IMEORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


TINNED STEEL CASE METERS Modern Tinned Steel Case Meters. 


METRIC IRONCASE METERS Spoce requirements 
cut down to least possible di ions without 
sacrifice of quality or accuracy. 
RELIANCE APPLIANCE 
OR HOUSE REGULATORS 
Meet all the require- 
~e ments for automatic, 
dependable, sensitive 
pressure control of 
° gases. 


ALBANY * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER * ERIE * HOUSTON * JOLIET 
KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * ORLANDO * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO * TULSA 
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Increased Gas Production 


ECHNICAL problems 

to gas production and chemical 

phases of the industry were dis 
cussed by authorities on the subjects 
from many parts of the country, at 
the Annual Joint Production and 
Chemical Committee Conference, 
held in New York June 2, 3, 4 
There was a paid registration at 
tendance of 525. 

Samuel Green, engineer of manu 
facture of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, chairman, A.G.A. Gas 
Production Committee, and W. R 
Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Detroit, chairman, A.G.A. 
Chemical Committee, alternated as 
presiding officers of the conference 
C. S. Goldsmith, engineer of dis 
tribution, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, is chairman of the Tech 
nical Section which sponsored the 
meeting. 

Results of the industry’s coopera 
tive research program looking toward 
better and more economical methods 
of gas manufacture were reviewed as 
well as problems arising from _ the 
tremendously increased demands for 
gas service, particularly for house 
heating. Atomic energy and its pos 
sible use in the gas industry received 
special attention at one of the round 
table conference sessions. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Green 
pointed out that plant operators wert 
taxed this past winter as probably 
never before in the industry’s history 
“The tremendous growth in demand 
for our product, coming suddenly on 
the removal of war controls, coupled 
with the delay in obtaining 
tion equipment, created a ma 
problem for most companies,” he 
said. This challenge is being met by 
a well rounded research program 
studying the fundamentals and tech 
niques of gas production processes, 
Mr. Green stated. 

Problems of the production men 
were further defined by the next 
speaker, H. Carl Wolf, managing di 
rector, American Association, 
who reduced them to the ABC's of 
atomic heat, Btu and capacity. 
Atomic heat is both a challenge 
an opportunity for the gas ind 
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Keynote of 


Production and Chemical Conference 


Mr. Wolf declared. The Btu stand- 
ards of gas are receiving increasing 
attention, he said, adding that they 
will be determined by the economics 
and the best utilization of our natural 
As for capacity, “when 
the public demands gas, we must 
meet: those demands.”” He advocated 
the adoption of realistic, far-seeing 
programs to solve these problems. 

“Sendout Growth—A Threat and 
a Promise” was the title of a forth- 
right and informative address by 
Clifford E. Paige, president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., which was 
a conference highlight. Mr. Paige 
outlined the experience of his com- 
pany in meeting an output which in 
one year had reached the figures 
“which our most careful projections 
had indicated might be reached in 
five years after the war.” 

Indicative of the strain on their 
facilities, mostly as a result of the 
skyrocketing house heating demand, 
Mr. Paige pointed out that “early in 
1944 we thought that manufacturing 
capacity might need $5,000,000 for 
new plant. In 1945 it looked as if 
$10,000,000 would be hardly enough. 
By the end of 1946—and due to this 
entirely new situation — our figures 
had risen to $24,000,000.” 

With a new labor contract adding 


resources. 





Clarence S. Goldsmith 


Chairman, T Section 


echnica 


$1,700,000 annually to the payroll 
Brooklyn Union has applied for a 
rate increase amounting to $1,900, 
000, Mr. Paige said. He urged the 
gas industry to study its rate alloca- 
tions and to more clearly establish 
the for different 
service, 

Future possibilities in methods 
of manufacturing gas were pre- 
sented in a comprehensive report by 
Dr. A. R. Powell, associate director 
of research, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
which was based largely on his testi- 
mony before the Federal Power 
Commission during the natural gas 
industry investigation. 


costs classes of 


Some of his conclusions are: 
Future raw materials for the manu- 
facture of gas in the northeastern 
quarter of the United States will con- 
tinue to be chiefly bituminous coal 
and heavy fuel oil. Relatively small 
quantities of liquefied petroleum gases 
will be used for extreme peaks. 
High. temperature carbonization of 
bituminous coal will continue to be 
carried out predominantly in large 
byproduct coke ovens with future 
technical developments to decrease 
gas costs along the following lines: 
new byproducts, and the upgrading 
and discovery of new uses for present 
products; increasing capacity of pres- 
ent equipment; increasing thermal ef- 
ficiency; and cheaper plant construc- 
tion. 

Location of high temperature car- 
bonization plants near the point of gas 
consumption is More economical than 
their placement at the coal mine. 
Low-temperature carbonization of coal 
is of no future interest in the manu- 
facture of distributed gas. 

The carburetted water gas process, 
using predominantly coke and heavy 
fuel oil as raw materials, will remain 
as a major method of manufacturing 
gas for many years to come. 


Research 

Gas research in England is being 
conducted similarly to the A.G.A. gas 
production research program, Dr. J 
G. King, director, The Gas Research 
Board, London, told the conferenc« 
in a brief review of his organiza- 
tion’s program. Dr. King emphasized 
that since present gas production 
processes are limited research should 
be almost entirely directed toward 
developing new alternative methods 
with which to raise efficiency and 
lower costs. England does not have 
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The symposium on tar opened 
with a discussion of mechanical de- 
hydration of coke oven tar emulsion 
by E. W. Young, assistant superin 
tendent, Bethlehem Steel Coke Oven 
Plant. He described in detail the ap- 
paratus used in the Sharples Super- 
Centrifuge Process of coke oven tar 
dehydration and quoted the following 
results at a cost of about $.001 per 
gallon: 

Crude tar as received: moisture 

10 to 20 per cent; ammonium 

chloride, 0.20 grams/100 gram tar ; 

solids, carbon, ash, etc., variable. 

Tar after centrifugmg: moisture, 
one to one and one-half per cent; 
ammonium chloride, .018 grams/ 

100 grams; solids, practically free 

of solids that will precipitate in 

storage tanks. 

“Plant Practice in Mechanical 
Dehydration of Water Gas Tar 
Emulsions,” was presented by A. 
Hall, Asst. Supt. and A. R. Bayer, 
Research Chemist, of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., in which they re- 
viewed the methods for dehydration 
of heavy oil tar emulsions. They 
showed operating data, and_ slides 
showing the machine and flow sheet. 
M. Gencarelli, ¢ fA 








Above, Front row: W. E. Steinwedell, Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland: 
Walter C. Slade, New England Power Service Co., Boston; H. A. Lock- 
hart, Haverhill Gas Light Co., Haverhill, Mass.; Jos. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co., Augusta, Ga. 

(Back row) E. E. Richardson, Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Kenneth W. Stookey, The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland; 
Everett J. Wilson, New England Power Service Co., Boston. 

Below: Edwin L. Hall, American Gas Association; C. C. Russell, Vice- 
Chairman Gas Production Committee, Koppers Co., Inc.; Frederick J. 


Petrino, Engineer of Pro- 
duction, Kings County Lighting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., presented a paper 
on “Chemical Treatment of Water 
Gas Tar Emulsion.” He outlined the 
operation and included tables show- 


Pfluke, Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 


Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 


natural gas and has very little oil for 
enriching purposes, so the program 
is confined to processes of completely 
gasifying coal. 

The Monday morning general ses 
sion with a report on the 
\.G.A, gas production research pro- 
yram by F. J. Pfluke, of Rochester 
chairman, Technical Advisory Com 
mittee. Mr. Pfluke outlined the vari 
ous projects underway at different 
institutions and spoke of the relation 
of these projects with those of such 
organizations as the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Bituminous Coal Research, 
Consolidated Coal Co., Hydrocarbon 
Research Corp., and others. 

Louis Shnidman, of Rochester, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Gaseous 
Fuels, announced that the 400-page 
technical handbook, ‘Gaseous Fuels,” 
is in the hands of the printer and 
would be available for distribution 
in the near future. 


closed 


Interchangeability of Gases 


W. R. Fraser, Chairman of the 
Chemical Committee, presided at the 


Rochester, N. Y.; E. W. Andrews, 
E. A. Manlove, Peoples Gas 


The session 
opened with a symposium on inter 
changeability of gases. J. F. Anthes, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., opened the 
discussion and discussed “Mixed Gas 
Research Investigation,” and was fol- 
lowed by L. Shnidman and J. S. 
Yeaw, Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 
who discussed the ‘‘Interchange 
ability of Gases Under 800 Btu.” R 
B. Paquette, Peoples (ras Light & 
Coke Co., presented a compilation of 
the variations in sendout gas com- 
position during the past winter of 
fifty-three companies together with 
an evaluation of results achieved and 
plans for future expansion. The 
data which was compiled by ques- 


afternoon session. 


tionnaire is divided into four groups: 


natural gas and blended gas, consist- 
ing of 14 companies; coal gas, con- 
sisting of 20 companies; water gas. 
consisting of 15 companies; and oil 
and refinery gas, consisting of four 
companies. Of this number, 38 com- 
panies have LP-gas plants in use or 
under construction. 


ing comparison of results of tar de- 
emulsification with and without 
catalyst. 

The first annual report on co- 
operative project PSC-1, on 
“Studies on Water-Gas Tar,” was 
presented by Dr. A. W. Gauger, Di- 
rector, M. |. Experiment Station, 
Pennsylvania State College State, 
College, Pa. 

Copies of all the above papers on 
tar emulsion are available at A.G.A. 
headquarters. 


Gas Production 


Col. Hudson W. Reed, president, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
and first vice - president, American 
Gas Association, opened the Tuesday 
morning general session with a brief 
address in which he praised the work 
of the conference committees and 
enjoined the delegates to allow more 
time for personal contacts at future 
meetings. 

Closer contact and better coordi- 
nation between the sales and engi- 
neering departments of utility com- 
panies are needed, Col. Reed said, 
pointing out that engineers could 
teach salesmen to reject uneconomic 
business and concentrate upon sound 
markets. 








20 


R. J. Chambers, Supt. Manufa 
ture, Iroquois Gas Co. Buffalo, N 
Y., described the twin generator oil 
gas process for production of high 
Btu gas. His paper appears in this 
issue Of The Journal 

“Establishing New High Makes 
at Astoria,” was the title of a papet 
presented by George L. Bixby, Asst 
Supt. Consolidated Edison Co., New 
York. He described the equipment 
of the plant, which is the largest unit 
in the system. He traced the steps 
taken from time to time to increas« 
gas production, up to the installation 
of an L-P gas plant for high peak 
uses. The highest daily send-out was 
Feb. 6, 1947, totaling 103,045 m.c.t 


Generator Linings 
T. A. Corby, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. 
presented the paper 
With Silicon Carbide Linings in 
Water Gas Generators.” The papet 
contains a comprehensive analysis of 
the replies to the questionnaire from 
67 companies operating 172 
gas sets. It reflects the opinion of 
these users of silicon carbide con 
cerning the life of this material in 
generators, its installation costs, and 
its effect upon set capacity and upon 
time required for cleaning all as 
compared with former clay linings 
In addition, the paper includes infor 
mation about the problems experi 
enced with silicon carbide linings, 
particularly with respect to the door 
openings, and about the use of watet 
cooled surfaces around the 


“Experien es 
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doors to give mechanical strength to 


the linings. Other silicon 
carbide in the water yas sets, for ex 
ample, crossover connections be 
tween the generator and carbureter 
checkerbrick, etc., are briefly 
tioned. 


uses oft 


men 
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S. Green, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hudson 
W. Reed, President, Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia; 
H. Carl Wolf, American Gas Association; W. R. Fraser, Chairman 
Chemical Committee, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. 


stated that this 
gradual process of acceptance seems 
warranted in the light of the 1m- 
provements experience has shown to 
accompany the installation of silicon 
carbide linings. The following facts 
about these linings seem evident from 
the replies to the questionnaire based 
upon the users’ experiences: 

(1) The life of silicon carbide lin- 
ing is probably four times that of a 
clay lining. 

(2) Repairs to a 
lining are not 
with clay. 


In conclusion he 


silicon carbide 


required as soon as 


(3) Most of the companies prac- 
tice patching silicon carbide linings, 
some as often as three to five times. 

(4) On the average of one hour’s 
time and from two to four man-hours 
per cleaning are saved when a clay 
lining is replaced by silicon carbide. 

(5) Savings in total annual labor 
costs from reduced clinkering time 
range chiefly between 20 per cent 
and 50 per cent. However, most of 
the savings are reflected in better 
working conditions. 


Pen nsylvani 5 


Minneapolis. 


(6) Silicon carbide lining 
are left free after cleaning, 
is not true of clay linings. 

(7) Replies concerning 


walls 
while this 


the effect 
of a silicon carbide lining upon set 
capacity vary widely. About 40 per 
cent state no effect while the remain- 
ing 60 per cent have experienced an 
average increase of 10 per cent in 
set capacity. The type of generator 
lining, however, seems to be a diff 
cult factor to isolate from so many 
other influences. 

(8) Installation costs are approxi 
mately four times as high for silicon 
carbide as for clay, but the over- 
whelming majority of the companies 
feel the results justify this additional 
cost. 

(9) openings remain the 
chief problem for most of the com 
panies involved in this study. A few 
have adopted water-cooled steel as 
the solution and have been satisfied. 
However, extensive further develop 
ment remains to be done on this sub 
ject. 


Door 


(Continued on page 58) 


S. C. McLaughlin, Claremont Gas Light Co., Claremont 
N. H.; G. F. Knight, Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto 
Toronto; W. H. Benson, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.: 
J. V. Postles, Chairman, Luncheon Conference on Water 


Gas Operation, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
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Patented 


Any carbon from the oil falls on top of the 
fuel bed and is used as generator fuel. 


Cone bottom seal is provided with a tar 


displacement tank preventing formation of 


injurious emulsions. 


WRITE 
FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD a CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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THIS NEW FEATURE OF GAS REFRIGERATION’S 
ADVERTISING PORTFOLIO... 


PUTS A COMPLETE PROMOTIONAL 
PROGRAM AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


<== 
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AND IF YOU HAVEN'T RECEIVED 
YOUR PORTFOLIO YET... 


Don’t delay any longer! Send for it today! 
Write to Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 
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GAS Ke trigerator 


EVANSVILLE 20, DIAWA 
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TO PREVENT PLANT SHUTDOWNS 
SPECIFY PGC STANDBY TODAY 


There is still time to prevent production curtailment due to 
gas shortages ...still time to be sure that your plant will operate 
during fuel emergencies. A PGC automatic propane-air stand- 
by plant will give you that complete protection. It clicks on 
automatically when needed, and furnishes a completely inter- 
changeable gas requiring no appliance adjustments. 
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LP-Gas Distribution Beyond the Mains 


THIS is a broad, comprehensiv: 
I subject. However, because of the 

short time available, we will have 
to cover only the high spots in this 
discussion. I believe we all know 
what LP-Gas is, thus | will not waste 
time on definitions nor sources of 
these gases. I would, however, like to 
point out. that the discussion will be 
restricted to propane use and no con 
sideration will be given to butane. 
This is because the characteristics of 
the butanes are such that it would 
not be usable in all seasons in New 
England without artificial vaporiza 
tion, due to its relatively high boiling 
point and lower vapor pressure. 

What is our market for gas beyond 
the mains? It includes every home 
where the income is sufficient to make 
possible some expenditures over and 
above the bare necessities of life and 
where there is a desire to have home 
conveniences. It is up to the gas 
industry to create a desire in thes« 
homes for use of the most modern 
and convenient cooking, water heat 
ing and refrigerating fuel—which is, 
of course, GAS. In addition, to the 
home use, we have the commercial 
users beyond the mains for their 
many important fuel needs. On the 
farm, outside the house, we have 
loads such as hot water or steam for 
milk can sterilizing, tempering water 
for stock drinking, for debristling 
hogs, chicken brooding, fire killing 
of germs and vermin in_ poultry 
houses, flame cultivating and many 
other varied uses. 

Another market is for the small 
industry use such as in tool furnaces, 
furnace atmosphere control, various 
torch applications, singeing of cloth, 
laboratory use, cutting, and others. 

There are now approximately 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 users in these 
United States. They have been devel 
oped largely since 1928. The major 
ity are of the so-called “bottled gas” 
type which utilizes ICC cylinders, 
either with cylinder or tank truck de- 
livery. There is a smaller number 
which uses bulk customer tanks and 
delivery by tank truck. The latter are 
primarily in the south and serve many 
heating loads. I might say here that 
the industry as a whole does not feel 
that there is much of a future in sell 


ing LP-Gas in the north for major 


house heating, because of the longer 
ind more severe cold weather and 
because of competitive fuel prices. 





By 


H. Emerson Thomas 


Emerson Thomas 





It is estimated that east of the 
Hudson River there are approxi- 
mately a quarter million bottled gas 
users, Surveys in the rural farm 
areas indicate that there are the fol- 
lowing homes using cruder types of 
fuels: 


Maine 
New Hampshire 


41,893 
17,089 


Vermont 27 043 
Massachusetts 34,804 
Rhode Island 4,309 
Connecticut 32,088 


157,826 

The majority of such farm homes 
are prospects for L.P-Gas in addition 
to the small town and = suburban 
homes. With the latter, the number 
of prospects should be increased sev- 
eral times. 

Now, what should our purpose as 
gas utility operators be in having 
people beyond the mains become gas 
users’ First and most important, | 
believe, is to sell the idea of gas uni- 
versally. If we do not do this, we 
will, in effect, be putting a noose 
around our gas utility neck. Then, 
every time we fail to sell those people 
beyond the mains on gas, no matter 
where they live, we are giving the 
jerk to the noose. 

If the small town, rural or subur- 
banite future housewife is raised in a 
home using electricity for cooking, 
water heating and refrigeration, what 
chance have we to sell her the use of 
gas when she might later live where 


gas through mains is available? Also, 
if we have not helped to step up the 
rural, small town and suburbanite 
housewife to gas from a cruder type 
fuel, we have reduced our chances 
of having an already made gas cus- 
tomer when we extend the mains. 

It would seem to me then, that we, 
as utility operators (here | might 
emphasize that although | started 
primarily as an LP-Gas operator, I 
am now also operating nine utility 
companies) must make it a major 
purpose in our forward thinking to 
create a universal desire for gas serv- 
ice whether it be on or off the mains. 

Now then, how shall we do this? 
We can do it by going into the 
bottled gas business ourselves in our 
general areas. On the other hand, 
we can accomplish the same objective 
by working in close harmony and co- 
operation with the bottled gas dealer 
or distributor or a multiple number 
of them in such territory. Let’s not 
make the error of assuming that all 
bottled gas operators are “small fry” 
who can’t give proper service, just 
as some utility gas companies fail to 
do. The LP-Gas industry couldn't be 
serving today the 3,500,000 to 4,000,- 
000 users if it was not built on some 
firm foundations. Don’t sell the LP- 
Gas operator “short.” 

Whether or not in your territory 
you actually distribute bottled gas, or 
on the other hand cooperate with the 
bottled gas man, is immaterial so long 
as we sell gas as the universal fuel for 
cooking, water heating and refriger- 
ation. 

A word of caution, however, might 
be in order for those utilities contem- 
plating their own operations beyond 
the mains. 

In the first place, | do not believe 
any operation should be carried on to 
those prospective customers “just 
beyond the mains.” | believe a wider 
area has to be served to create the 
necessary number of customers to 
make a good operation and to do a 
good job of selling GAS. 

Secondly, you will have to change 
your normal concept of investment 
and operating cost. In your utility 
operation, investment is large per cus- 
tomer and is somewhat inflexible. 


The investment in bottled gas opera- 
tions is considerably less, but more 
flexible. On the other hand, distribu- 
tion costs of manufactured gas are 
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extremely low compared to those on 
bottled gas, which are high per cus 
tomer. With LP-Gas, distribution is 
the major operation whereas with 
utility gas, production is the major 
operation. 


In New England there are fou 
systems that I believe should be 
studied. These are: 


1. Conventional two cylinder sys 
tem where one cylinder is in use and 
a second cylinder is in reserve. This 
system may be equipped with an auto 
matic change-over device which al 
lows flow from the reserve cylinde: 
when the supply cylinder is empty. 
On the other hand, without this de 
vice, the customer changes to the 
reserve cylinder. In either case, the 
customer then orders a replacement 
cylinder. If he should neglect to order 
a replacement, he will run out of gas, 
which may necessitate a special de 
livery by the operator. 

2. A_ replaceable cylinder with 
monthly billing to the customer. In 
this system, one or more cylinders are 
installed, the number being deter 
mined by the load between regular 
deliveries. On a regular schedule, 
usually 30 to 60 days, the partially 
empty cylinder is removed and re 
placed by a full one. In any event, 
enough gas is left at the customer 
location to assure them a_ supply, 
based on their known past consump- 
tion record, plus a conservative sur 
plus to take care of any unusual use. 
On the smaller customers, deliveries 
are usually made each 60 days so as 
to keep delivery cost to a minimum. 
Most companies, however, give 
monthly billing on these 60 day de 
livery customers. It is, of course, an 
estimated bill. Consumption is deter 
mined either by weight or by meter, 
usually by weight. 

3. A “Cash and Carry” system, 
sometimes called “‘self service.” In 
this system, two cylinders are in 
stalled with one of them in reserve. 


Automat 


Equipment Two Cyl 
Containers . (1) $27.00 
Container valves 3.60 
Regulator assembly 14.20 


Hood and housing ; 3:75 
Gauging device 


Base or foundation 1.00 
49 55 
Installation 10.00 
Freight estimated 2.60 
OS eer ee 5.00 
67.15 

Costs are based in general on 250 to 5( mi 


Above figures are typical and may vary in different locations 


to expense of installation. 


(1) Two cylinders. (2) One cylinder 





These also be either automatic 
or manual change-over from supply 
to reserve cylinder. This system 
differs from the conventional two 
cylinder system in that the cylinders 
have a capacity of 20% each, com- 
pared to 50% to 100% capacity. In 
this system, the customer must return 
the empty cylinder and exchange it 
for a full one. The installation is so 


can 


designed that the cylinder can _ be 
readily connected and disconnected 
without the need of wrenches and 


still have a tight connection. 
+. The last system is the bulk sys- 
tem using a cylinder or cylinders of 
10OO# to 420% capacity or the use 
of ASME Code tanks of from 150 
gallons to 1,000 gallons, with delivery 
by tank truck. With cylinder use, 
the consumption may be measured by 
weight, by meter or by liquid level 
gauge; with bulk tank systems, by 
meter or by liquid level gauge. 
Usually, monthly billing is used. 
Now, in regard to the cost of these 
systems from an investment stand- 
point. They will run approximately as 
shown in the table below. Summar- 
izing these costs, it will be noted that 
there is a wide variance in investment 
cost per customer equipment. The in- 
vestment in the replaceable cylinder 
monthly billing system is the lowest, 
and the bulk system, the highest. 
The installation revenue to the 
operator is of two types. First and 
most usual is an installation charge 
similar to the charge for installing a 
telephone. In such cases, the equip- 
ment, including a limited amount of 
tubing to connect to appliances, is 
loaned to the customer for use with 
the operators’ gas. This charge gen- 
erally ranges from $19.75 to $54.75. 
The second method is an outright 
sales basis. This is usually on the 
bulk type system and the sale prices 
usually range from $150 to $500. On 
this basis, there is generally a mer- 
chandising profit to the operator, 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATED COSTS OF DIFFERENT TYPES AND SIZES 
OF LP-GAS CUSTOMER EQUIPMENT 


Manual Replaceable Cash and 
Two Cyl. Cylinder Carry Auto. 
(1) $27.00 (2) $13.50 (1) $14.00 

3.60 1.80 3.20 
9.90 4.00 14.60 
3.75 2.50 Sakae 
60 00 
44.85 22.40 31.80 
10.00 9.00 9.00 
2.50 1.30 1.10 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
62.35 37.70 46.90 


ts per purchase 
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while with the lease basis the operato: 
usually makes an investment in custo 
mer equipment. The lower custome: 
charge on the lease basis, makes it 
possible to reach a much larger seg 
ment of the potential market than is 
the case with the higher outright sal 
basis. 

In regard to the four types of sys 
tems set out above, I will set out some 
of the points for and against each. 

In regard to the conventional two 
cylinder automatic and manual sys 
tems, they will be covered as one, as 
their values and disadvantages art 
similar, except that the automatic sys 
tem does not require the customer to 


change from one cylinder to the 
other. 
Advantages: 


1. Medium size storage of gas on 
customer’s premises. 
Operator usually sells for cash, 
thus does not tie up investment 
in inventory at customer loca 
tion. 
Disadvantages: 
1. Customers must order replace 
ment cylinder. 
2. If customers fail to order re- 
placement cylinder, they will be 


z. 


completely out of gas until 
operator can make delivery. 
3. If customers run out of gas, 


then operator must make special 
delivery. 

4. Higher equipment investment 

than with replaceable cylinder 

monthly billing system. 

Does not lend itself to a monthly 

billing type price schedule which 

makes load building less attrac- 
tive to consumer. 

6. Customer usually pays for gas 
before using it and pays mort 
per payment than on monthly 
billing basis. 


ws 


7. Service truck has to deliver in 
same area several times each 
month. 


100 gallon 250 gallon 1000 gallo: 








bulk bulk bulk 
$100.00 $130.00 $375.00 
~ 20.00 "20.00 "25.00 
7.50 10.00 15.00 
2.50 2.50 4.50 
2.50 10.00 15.00 
132.50 172.50 434.50 
25.00 30.00 45.00 
7.50 15.00 45.00 
10.00 15.00 20.00 
175.00 232.50 544.50 


Bulk units are based on aboveground tank—buried units would ad 
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On the replaceable cylinder month 
ly billing system we find: 


Advantages: 

1. Customer has continuous 
interrupted service. 
Customer pays for 
using it. 

Customer pays on a 
monthly basis. 
Customer does not have to order 
any gas deliveries. 

Lowest investment in customer 
equipment of all systems. 

The monthly billing basis makes 
possible load building appliance 
sales to the utmost. 

System lends itself to regular 
route once a month or every 60 
days to cover customer. 


non 


gas after 


regular 


Disadvantages: 
1. Operator must carry inventory 
of gas at customer’s location. 
If customer uses unusual quan 
tity of gas beyond regular use, 
plus surplus left on premises, 
he would run out. 


On the Cash and Carry system, we 
find: 


Advantages: 

1. Medium investment in equip 
ment. 
No delivery organization has to 
be set up as customer transports 
own cylinders. 
Fits into seasonal type business 
where frequent change of ten- 
ant of cabins is expected. 
Makes gas service available to 
locations not conducive to regu- 
lar year-round truck operation. 
Makes possible lowest possible 
sale price for the cooking load 
only because of no delivery cost. 


2. 


Disadvantages: 

1. Average customer about 
300% per year, therefore has to 
get replacement cylinder about 
every 24 days. 


uses 


| 


Truck Model 425 Gal. Capacity 
Trailer Type 300 Gal. Capacity 
Stationary Type for River Crossings 


Suction and Pressure features 
scale in stubborn stoppages. 


25 Ib. pressure. 


WHITTINGTON 
Pump & Engineering Corp. 
249 So. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


——t OL 0 IORI 





can be 
used alternately for removing gum and 
Develops 
up to 28” Hg, vacuum. Standard models 


2. System does not lend itself to 


load-building because it is im- 
practical to use sliding or step 
type of price schedule and be- 
cause large load would require 
too frequent changing of the 
20% cylinders. 

Depots where cylinders are 
available must be in normal 
shopping area of customer. 


On the bulk systems we find: 


Advantages: 

1. Customer has continuous 
interrupted service. 
Customer usually pays for gas 
after he uses it. 
Customer pays on a 
monthly basis. 
Customer does not have to order 
gas deliveries. 

The monthly billing basis makes 
possible load building appliance 
sales. 

System lends itself to regular 
deliveries on route once a month 
or less frequently, depending 
upon the amount of storage. 
With proper size customer 
storage, the propane purchases 
can be made f producer 


hnon- 


regular 


from 
throughout the year on a fairly 
even basis, rather than to have 
peaks and valleys. 


Disadvantages: 

1. Much higher 

customer than 
tems. 
Operator must carry high in- 
ventory of at customer’s 
location. 
If customer uses unusual quan- 
tity of gas beyond anticipated 
use, plus surplus left on prem- 
ises, they may run out. 


investment 
with. other 


per 


sy¥ys- 


gas 


In regard to delivery costs, these 
vary not only by type of systems, but 
also according to various other fac- 
tors such as size of territory, con- 
centration of customers, 


wage rates, 


nano ———non —————0 ht 0 0 E10 


Hydro-Scavenger 
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size of customer loads, size ot total 
territory load, and various other fac- 
tors. Time does not permit of a de- 
tailed study and breakdown of the 
various items entering into delivery 
costs and also no one set of figuring 
would fit all cases. Such costs, how- 
ever, range from less than a cent to 
over four cents per pound. These 
delivery costs are, of course, not all 
the costs involved in an operation, as 
there are others such as billing, col- 
lecting, telephone, heat, rent, book- 
keeping, traveling, supervising, insur- 
ance and many other items. 

| would like to have gone into more 
details on costs, but this is almost im- 
possible in the short time available to 
prepare this paper and then, too, the 
Rutland flood took nearly ten days of 
my time in the past two weeks. | 
hope, however, that some value can 
be derived from the meager facts 
set out. 


Presented at Managers Meeting, New 
England Gas Assn., Boston, June 18, 1947. 





J. P. Leinroth, Sales Manager 


President George H. Blake” announces 
the following promotions in the sales de- 
partment of Public Electric and 
Gas Company : 

J. Paul sales manager, 
gas, succeeding James P. Hanlan who re- 
tires on pension in «July after more than 
fifty years with Public Service and prede- 
cessor companies. Mr. Leinroth will also 
continue to be in charge of industrial and 
commercial fuel 

H. Preston assistant 
sales manager, gas, in charge of all activi- 
ties relating to the sale of residential gas 
appliances, the promotion of the use of gas 
for residential purposes and the promotion 
of the use of electricity and gas for air 
conditioning and building heating. 

Harry A. Sutton sales 
manager, in charge of all activities 
relating to the promotion and use of elec- 
tricity and gas in industrial process heat- 
ing, commercial refrigeration and commer- 
cial process heating 


Service 


Leinroth to be 


sales. 


Morehouse to be 


to be assistant 


gas, 





ina. aa ha 0 Oa 0 
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Removes Condensate from Drips 


Cleans Stoppages and 


Service Leads 
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FOR HIGHER TEMPERATURES 








ORTON REFRACTORIES are practical for higher temperatures 
because they are special refractories, 

and that’s what special refractories are made for: 

heavy duty work at high temperatures. 









The five qualities of special refractories 
as manufactured by Norton Company are: 

high refractoriness at elevated temperatures, 
great physical strength — even at high heat, 
chemical stability giving resistance to slag, 
excellent heat transfer properties, 

resistance to abrasion and to slag penetration. 


wWrarwn> 















If the refractories you are using now 
are not suited to long service at the temperatures 
at which your plant is operating, 

or if higher operating temperatures are desired, 
then investigate the benefits to be gained 
from using special refractories by writing to: 





Refractories Division, Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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Heat Losses in Furnace Linings 


HE PURPOSE of this artick 

is to give methods of determin 

ing quickly and easily the losses 
brought about in furnaces because of 
heat stored in and conducted through 
furnace linings. Many types of heat 
ing cycles are not covered, but it is 
hoped that sufficient background in 
‘ormation is given to answer the ma 
jority of more common cycles en 
countered by the furnace engineer. 

To assure a common understan’ 
ing of various terms which will b: 
used, several definitions are in order 

Heat flow the heat which 1s 
conducted through the material and 
which is lost on the cooler side by 
the combined effects of radiation and 
convection, 

Unsteady state .. . the condition 
when the flow of heat into the hot 
face is greater or less than that tlow 
ing from the cold face. Under these 
conditions, the temperature gradient 
within the wall is continuously chang- 
ing. 

Steady state ... the condition 
when the tlow of heat into the hot 
face of the wall is the same as that 
Howing from the cold face. This im 
plies an unchanging temperature 
gradient through the wall and is fre 
quently referred to as thermal equi 
librium. 

Heat storage the amount of 
heat stored in the furnace lining, 
walls, arch, hearth, doors, ete. It can 
be visualized as the total heat which 
is lost when a hot furnace is com 
pletely cooled to room temperature 
Conversely, it is the amount of heat 
which must be put into the lining 
when the furnace is heated. It is de 
termined by the general formula: 


H =px (T. — T:) x G, 

in which H = heat storage in Btu/sq 
ft of surface per foot 
of thickness 
density in pounds per 
cubic foot 
initial temperature, 
usually 70 F or 80 I 
final mean 
ture, F 
mean specific heat at 
final mean temperature 


Btu/lb/F 


tempera- 


Furnace Lining Materials 
Furnaces above 800 F are nor 
mally lined with refractories which 
are capable of withstanding the fur- 
nace temperatures without melting or 


By 
J. D. McCullough 


& Service Dept. 
Refractories Division 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
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Manager, Eng 


neering 


shrinking, and which have a_resis- 
lance against cracking and_ spalling 
under sudden temperature changes. 
These may be cither dense firebrick 
or light weight insulating firebrick. 

Frequently the exposed refracto- 
ries, particularly dense firebrick, are 
backed up with more of a 
group of insulating materials which 
are not suitable for direct exposure 


one or 


to furnace gases because they do not 
have the required melting-point prop- 
erties or resistance against shrinking, 
spalling, or cracking for direct ex- 
posure. They provide high 
tance to conduction of heat through 
the walls because they have 6 to 10 
times the insulating efficiency of 
standard firebrick, thereby reducing 
heat-flow losses. They come in various 
forms such as blocks, blankets, brick. 
plastic, and loose granular fill. They 


resis- 


may have a-base of asbestos, mag- 


earth, mineral, 
slag or glass wool, expanded vermi- 


nesia, diatomaceous 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY BTU/SQ FT/IN THICKNESS/HR/ F 


\FB "A" 


culite, or porosified clay. Hot-face 
limits for such insulating materials 
range from 550 F to 2500 F. Insu- 
lating refractories of the proper 
grade, in addition to being used for 
direct exposure to flame, may also 
be used as backing-up insulation for 
hot-face temperatures of 2900 F to 
3000 F. Because of convenience of 
installation with one type of labor, 
and for design advantages, many fur- 
nace builders prefer the brick type 
of insulation. 

Of the refractories which may be 
used directly exposed to furnace 
gases, We are interested in two main 
classifications, standard firebrick and 
insulating firebrick. 

Standard firebrick are dense hard 
brick made of refractory clays. They 
range in weight from about 125 Ib to 
140 Ib per cu ft. This corresponds to 
approximately 71% Ib to 8 Ib per 9” 
straight. (A 9” straight is a brick 9” 
long x 44%” wide x 21%” thick.) 
Their thermal conductivity 1s_rela- 
tively high. 

Insulating firebrick are made from 
the same type of clays as standard 
hrebrick. However, they are proc- 
essed to make them highly porous. 
This may be accomplished by several 


1.5 \d/ 
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Conductivities of Various Weight 
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TABLE | 


HEAT- FLOW AND HEAT-STORAGE CAPACITIES 


OF SEVERAL WALLS UNDER STEADY-STATE CONDITIONS 





HOT-FACE TEMP - F 





THICKNESS | 
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1800 2600 
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BTU PER SQUARE FOOT OF WALL 
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ad 2080 3170 
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methods, usually by the intimate mix 
ing with the clay of finely divided 
carbonaceous material which is burn 
ed out on firing, thereby leaving a 
multiplicity of small pores. The effect 
of the pores is to bring about a 
marked reduction in weight and t 
reduce the thermal conductivity with 
respect to standard firebrick. 

There is a close, but not infallible, 
relationship between weights and 
thermal conductivities of insulating 
firebrick. Generally speaking, the 
thermal conductivity increases in di 
rect proportion with the weight, al 
tnough the effect of pore size may 
vary this relationship somewhat, pat 
ticularly in the higher temperatur 
ranges. 


Thermal Conductivities 


On Fig. 1 have been plotted the 
thermal conductivities of three com 
mercial insulating firebrick and a fire 
clay brick weighing 8.0 1b/9” straight 
The increase of thermal conductivity 
vith weight is brought out clearly 

To translate the effect of thermal 
conductivity and weight into actual 
heat-flow and heat-storage values for 
different wall constructions in the 
steady state, Table | has been pre 
pared. This table shows the increased 
heat-flow losses at various tempera 
tures which result from higher ther 
mal conductivities of the brick shown 
in Fig. 1, as well as increased heat 
storage losses with increasing weight. 
Two illustrations have been included 
to show what happens when a stan 
dard firebrick is insulated, (41%2”D 
214,”A and 9’D + 4%4”A). The heat 
flow drops sharply but the heat stor- 


Straight. 


a 
F.B. ''D 


age increases correspondingly. This 
is because the cooler side of the fire- 
brick has been raised by many hun- 
dreds of degrees on account of the 
backing-up insulation. Thus, its final 
mean temperature is much higher, 
with a consequent higher storage. 
Weight is also important in its 
effect on time required to heat up. 
Fig. 2 shows a curve of relative heat- 
up rates and fuel requirements de- 
veloped from observations on identi- 
cal slot-type forge furnaces lined 
with standard firebrick and with two 
different weights of insulating fire- 
brick. Trinks' has developed some 
excellent curves on relative heating 


PER CENT FUEL TO HEAT UP 


2.0 3.0 


4.0 
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times of standard firebrick and insu- 
lating firebrick which are useful for 
design purposes. 

Because of the thermal advantages 
of insulating firebrick, they have be 
come universally accepted in nearly 
all types of industrial furnaces over 
the past fifteen years. 


Unsteady State 

An understanding of what temper- 
ature changes occur within a refrac 
tory wall section during the unsteady 
state is of help in applying most in- 
telligently the mass of steady-state 
data which is widely published by 
many manufacturers and in numerous 
textbooks. 

Within recent years, a useful tool 
which has become available for in 
vestigating the unsteady state from 
theoretical considerations is the 
Schmidt diagram. Trinks' gives a 
method for determining graphical 
solutions by the Schmidt method to 
single material walls, and Patton* 
gives a modification for composite 
walls. Schack* describes a_ simple 
arithmetical method of solution. For 
cycles involving alternate heating and 
cooling at various temperatures for 
different periods of time, the Schmidt 
diagram offers an excellent means of 
forecasting heat requirements. Also 
Paschkis* has devised a method of 
electrical analogy of the flow of heat 
through walls. 

Aside from the theoretical study 
of unsteady state, there are actual test 
data available. A study of such data 
is of some interest. 

Fig. 3 shows the changing temper- 
ature gradient within a 9” IFB (2 
Ib/9” straight) furnace wall on a 
typical stress relieving cycle. The 


60 
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Figure 2. 


Comparison of Fuel Requirements and Heating-Up Times 


required on Empty Slot-Type Forge Furnaces lined with three differ- 


ent weight refractories 
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TEMPERATURE - F 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


DISTANCE FROM HOT FACE-INCHES 


Figure 3. 
Insulating F.B. (2 Ib.) 


charge was brought to a temperature 
of 1200 F in 3% hours and held 
between 1200 to 1250 F for 1% 
hours. Thermocouples were located 
on the hot and cold face of the wall 
and within the wall. Note particu- 
larly how, even at the end of 5% 
hours, the casing temperature has 
risen only about 40 F although the 
final steady-state condition would re- 
quire an 80 F rise. The input for 
heat storage amounted to 2390 Btu, 
sq ft of exposed area and for heat 
How 146 Btu/sq ft. Obviously for 
this cycle the bulk of the losses is not 
by heat flow through the wall, but is 
brought about in raising the tempera- 
ture of the brick: 1.e., heat-storage 
losses. 
lf all 
of such 


ness is 


of the operating runs were 
duration, the 9” wall thick 
questionable from a purely 
thermal standpoint. In this particu- 
lar furnace the runs varied in length, 
and design considerations made a 9” 
lining desirable. 

Fig. 4 shows hot- and cold-face 
temperatures of an arch of 9” IFB 
(2 lb/9” straight) heated from cold 
to 2750 F in less than 15 minutes ( re- 
markable in itself) and held for 24 
hours. Only the hot-face and casing 
temperatures were measured on this 
run. The actual test data indicated 
that the steady state was reached in 
18 hours. 


Time-Temperature, Unsteady State 


TEMPERATURE - F 


only, 9 inch Figure 4. 


10 5 
HOURS FROM LIGHTING -UP 


Time-Temperature Gradient, Unsteady to Steady 


State, 9 inch Insulating F.B. (2 lb.) 


Fig. 5 shows a wall of 9” IFB (2 
lb/9” straight) backed up with 1” 
high temperature block insulation 
raised in a matter of minutes to 1800 
F then after 18 hours, to 2000 F. A 
14” rod was buried in the wall 
an anchor, its centerline being 7- 
9/16” from the hot face. It was held 
by eyebolts to the casing. Note that 


as 


F 


TEMPERATURE - 


5 


the steady state had not quite been 
regched at the end of 18 hours, at 
which time the hot-face temperature 
was increased. Then note the long 
time lag before the interface and 
casing felt the effects of the new hot- 
face temperature. The steady state 
was attained in 32 hours, but would 
probably have been reached for the 


HOURS FROM LIGHTING-UP 


Figure 5. 


Time-Temperature Gradient Unsteady State to Steady 


State, 9 inch Insulating Fire Brick (2 lb.) plus | inch H.T. Block 


Insulation 
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Figure 6. Time-Temperature 
State to Steady State 4!/. 
H.T. Block Insulatior 


Figure 7. 


1800 F hot 
hours. 


face alone in about 20 through the brick, presumbly because 
; of the conduction effects of the eve- 
Figs. 6 and 7 show two different bolts holding the rods to the casing. 
walls heated quickly to 1600 F 


held for many hours. - In 
4 UA" ¥ 


and 

each case, In 
anchoring rod, held to the cas- with 
ing by eyebolts, was buried in th 
wall, its centerline be ing 3-1/16” 
from the hot face. The and 
casing of the wall in Ii 
thick) reached the ’ 
about 11 hours.- For the wall in 
7 (6! Apes thick) the inter face 
ing reached the steady state in about 
14 hours. The rod te mperatures were 
consistently t] 


general, it would 


insulating 


appear that 
firebrick, for each 
inch of thickness of a -wall including 
insulation, it takes approximately two 
hours to attain steady-state condi 
From a practical viewpoint, 
though, the steady state is essentially 
attained in 1'4 hours per inch of 
thickness. These conclusions apply 
only to walls in which the final hot- 
temperature is attained. reason- 
ibly soon after the furnace is lighted. 


interface 
r 6 (5 tions. 


steady 
and Cas 


face 


below Live eradient 
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10 15 
HOURS FROM LIGHTING-UP 


Time-Temperature Gradient Unsteaay 
to Steady State, 41/5 inch I.F.B., plus 2 inch H.T. 
Block Insulation 
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Part 2, concluding this article wil 
appear in the August issue of Thy 
Journal 





Second Annual Short Course, 
Texas A & I College 


Highlighted by tri 4 1 I uping at 
dehydration plants and | 
Second Ann I juice, the 1 bers visited two 
(ias Technology was conducted at Tex: McAllen \t Valley 
1 & I Kingsville, 7 a saw being dehydrated and 
27-30 essed ; 


Utilization of gas ai 


Edinburg, where 


commerce served fruit 


tions, the plants near 
Vitamins, Inc., they 
Colle ll proc 

carotene, chlorophyl, and 
Universal Colloids dehydrates 


’ rl rat frit 1 17 th 
ISS1¢ ere é 1 the 


xantl re 1) 


duction and transn production of pec 


the approximately 200 sg: ndusti medicinal purposes. Powdered 
members 


Frank H 


engineering departmet 


from 11 diff I utes Ly let and matoes are also prepared 
Dotterweic ] 
demonstrated ai 


\\ € slacc ) 


into 


was 
chairman tor the cour 
by the peel is 


[wo caravans of autor : t cattle t at the rate 


Exchange in 
Southern Ga pre cessed 
of 35 to 40 
Molasses for 


the plant, where 


trip t the citrus 
Valley 
visit the La Gloria C prin ipal purp 
plant; the other traverse e€ va King segn 

Ranch t 


One group a ka ria another by-product of 


can juice and fruit 
ents 

barbecue closed 
\llen, eight miles from Reynosa, 
Fart e ta ico, which most of the 
} ] 


Raymondville the regis \ 
cerTea a> I Tt Mi 


Evergreen 


the day’s schedule at 
Mex- 


delegates visited 


trants saw. the 
plant ot 
alfalfa is grown an | In general assemblies the men heard talks 
ment to Kansas City, where it e int by J. A. Crichton of DeGolyer and Mac- 


cattle feed Naughton, Dallas; Dr. Drew Mayfield, 


Corporation, Bishop, Tex., Cay 
Pettyvjohn, director of the Insti 


Celanese 

tain E. S. 
tute of Gas Technology, Chicago; and R 
Houstor 


M. Hutchison, research director, 
Natural Gas Corporation, Houston 


Also appearing on the general assemb! 
Frank C. Smith, president 
of the A & I board of directors and presi 
dent of the Houston Natural Gas Corpora 
tion; President E. N. Jones of A & I 
Robert R. Suttle, managing 
the Southern 
Kelly, Jr., 


programs were 


director 
Frank S 
Louisiana Gas Con 


(sas Association ; 
\rkansas 
pany, Shreveport, chairman of the advisor 
committee; and Dean Otto R. Nielser 
A & I. 

At a well on the 
sentative of the Baroid Company, Corpus 
Christi, gave ; 
ous 


King Ranch a repre 


a demonstration of continu 


well-logging Production and trans 
mission students also saw a prediction « 
an electr 
lytic model table by representatives of 
\ & | engineering department 

Russell J. Cook, head of the A & I agri 
culture department, guided the visitors 
an inspection trip to the King 
where thoroughbred horses and Santa Ger 


sub-surface gas flow by use of 


Rancl 


trudes cattle were viewed 
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For 


Home Heating 
and Many 





Gry pa Industrial 
a ndustria 
LITTLE GEM 
GAS BURNER Uses 

Adaptable for Natural 


or WManupactured Gar 
My ‘yu Just the burner for present day 











4 conversion. You can handle any 
job, domestic or commercial, with 
Little Gem. Easy to install. 
Minimum service required. Gives 
complete combustion without pre- 
mixing. 


MULTIPLE UNIT BURNER may be hooked up in series to fitany type circu- 


lating heater, steam tables, enameling ovens, galvanizing tanks and many 
other applications. Write for circular. 
Address Department 10. 





18 Years Manufacturing Gos 
Conversion Burners for Domestic 
and Commercial Use. 





THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing Street + Toledo 7, Ohio 





HOTOMATIC 
Gas Water 
Heaters 


The water heater that is in a class by 
itself—should give 30 years of con- 
tinuous service 


Thermostatic 
instantaneous 


Patented 
FOR BUTANE - PROPANE 
Our 100% safety pilot is the simplest 
on the market. Easily understood by 
customers 
Needs no storage tank. 
Also heats up to boiling 











No. | heater heats 60 g.p.h 

No. 2 heater heats 90 g.p.h 

No. 3 heater heats 180 g.p.h 

No. 3 battery heaters for larger 

quantities of water 

The ideal booster heater 
No. | heater weighs 50 Ib. crated 
The "'Hotomatic'’ is fool proof. It is placed high on the wall. It is 
built of long life material. It heats fresh water as you use it 
The ‘‘Hotomatic’"’ for small and large apartments, boarding houses 
hotels, cafes, residences, bungalows, garages, warehouses, churches 
barber shops, beauty parlors, tourist camps, gymnasiums, baptistries 
schools, laundries, filling stations, clubs, washing machines 
PRICES RIGHT. Heats more water per hour PER DOLLAR INVESTED 

than any OTHER HEATER 


Approved by 


The International Gas Association 
GAS COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


Manufactured by: 


Little Giant Water Heater Co., 


907 7th St., Orange, Texas, U. S. A. 
Write for folder and prices 








ACCURATE 


A Reynolds industrial installation for large cotton gin and compress. 


@ REYNOLDS has the variety of Regulators 
necessary to give accurate gas control under 
each and every requirement. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 
Increased Range— Quicker Response—all 
features of REYNOLDS Gas Regulators for In- 
dustrial Control. They assure smooth, constant 
outlet pressure and volume. Manufactured in 
single or double valve construction, REYNOLDS 
Industrial Regulators are proved by perform- 
ance in factory tests and on installations 
throughout the world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas Con- 
trol Problems is always available. Write. 


RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A 
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Range buyers read about 
the new, improved 


HARPER CENTER 
SIMMER BURNER 


in these powerful 
selling magazines 





“Word-of-mouth” advertising in 

the past sold more than a mil- 

lion and a half gas ranges 

equipped with the Harper Cen- 

ter Simmer Burner. And now, 

for the first time, we are telling 

your customers about this famous top burner, using 

the leading national magazines shown here. It means 

that some 21,500,000 women readers will know how 
to identify Harper equipped ranges. 

It’s easy to trade-up your customers to a higher 

priced range by demonstrating the many advantages 

of the Harper Center Simmer Burner...the “2 burn- 


ers in 1” top burner that gives just the right heat for 
every cooking requirement. The measured heat of 
the Cooking Burner eliminates “pot-watching”... 
keeps kitchens cooler... requires so little water that 
vital minerals and vitamins are always retained, 
making foods tastier, more nutritious. 

To help you sell more, and better ranges, we have 
prepared a FREE booklet, “How to Sell More Gas 
Ranges,” which contains a series of quick, convine- 
ing floor demonstrations planned to dramatize the 
advantages of the modern gas range. Send for copies 
for your salesmen. Harper-Wyman Company, 8561 
Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, III. 


“.. Holds the Lines 


The Harper Center Simmer Burner oper- 


ates on the unique principle of “2 burners 


for Gas” 


in 1”...a@ STARTING BURNER for frying 
and to start foods boiling, plus a small, eco- 
nomical COOKING BURNER,to maintain the 


cooking ...both controlled by the same 
handle. It is subject to finer gradations of 
low heats — greater control and economy— 
than any other top burner made, 


HARPER CENTER 
SIMMER BURNER 
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Fortieth Annual Convention 
Canadian Gas Association 


ITH a registration well over 


300, the Canadian Gas Associ 

ation met for their 40th An 
nual Convention on June 8-11 at 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Canada. Outstanding personnel of 
the gas industry in Canada were in 
attendance as well as gas company 
officials and delegates from many 
\merican companies and manufai 
turers, including also officials and de 
partment heads of 
Association. Among those of the 
A.G.A. were H. Carl Wolf, Manag 
ing Director, George H. Smith, As 
sistant Managing Director; R. M 
Connor, Director of Testing Labora 
tories and Jessie McQueen, Home 
Service Counsellor. 

Altogether it was a most cordial 
gathering of old and new friends at 
this mecca of brides and grooms with 
a program of special interest to the 
industry. 


American 


(jas 


General Sessions 


The General Session on Monday 
opened under the chairmanship of 
Col. Thomas Weir, President, who, 
following his official welcome offered 
greetings to Messrs. Wolf, Smith and 
Conner of the A.G.A., all of whom 
spoke briefly in acknowledgement 
Committee reports were then read 
and adopted. 

In his presidential address Col 
Weir made reference to the valuable 
services rendered during the 
year by the Committees on 
Ranges, Orifice Meters, Sales Tax 
and on the Revision of the Constitu 
tion and By-laws. 

The Advisory 


past 


Gas 


Council- of Past 


Presidents, he said 


very valuable as 


“should 
a source of advice 
ind counsel for successive Executive 
Committees.” 

With reference to the industry in 
Canada he said: 

“There is no doubt that the gen- 
eral public is becoming more and 
more conscious of the inherent qual 
ities of gas as a fuel, not only for the 
basic residential cooking, 
water heating and refrigeration, but 
also for house heating, for industrial 
processes and for use in commercial 
establishments. This is clearly indi 
cated by the statistics published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which show that in December, 1946 
there were throughout Canada 762, 
396 gas customers compared with 
740,083 in December 1945, an in- 
crease of roughly 3% during a year 
in which | am sure there was no con 
certed effort on the part of the gas 
utilities generally to push sales or 
increase their gas load. I know that 
in the case of our own company, be 
cause of shortage of 


prov e 


uses of 


gas, we have 
actually been trying to discourage 
additional load until a more adequate 
gas supply could be obtained and | 
am sure this has also been the case 
with other companies.” 

With regard to the Industrial load 
he said in part “one of the most en 
couraging results of the industrial 
activity during the war years has been 
the establishment of gas as the most 
desirable fuel for certain types of 
industrial processes where readily 
controlled application of heat is nec- 
essary and this has been largely im 
plemented by the research being car 


ried on by the American Gas As- 
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sociation and the activity of those 
manufacturers who specialize in 1m- 
dustrial installations towards im- 
proving the efficiency of gas fired 
equipment and tailoring the instal- 
lations to the individual requirements 
of various industries. While the 
residential uses of cooking, 
water heating and refrigeration con- 
tinue to be the bread and butter of 
the gas industry, the industrial field, 
for processing purposes as distinet 
from industrial space heating, 1s very 
desirable because it does provide an 
all-year-round demand for large 
quantities of gas with comparatively 
little in the way of service costs to 
the Utility.” 


basic 


Under the Chairmanship of R. M. 
Perkins of Windsor Gas Company, 
a paper on Manufacturing 
Trends in North America” was pre- 
sented by George F. Knight, Gen 
eral Superintendent of Works, Con- 
sumers Gas Company of 


“(Gas 


Toronto. 
This is published in full elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal 


“Customer 
Schuyler F. 


Service Trends” by 
Baldwin of Rochester 
Gas & Electric Co. brought out some 
interesting data shown by charts one 
of which showed increase in appli- 
ance servicing costs from 1933 to 
1946. In this period, service costs 
per customer rose from 89 cents to 
$2.04 


The now charged a 
minimum of $1.50 for appliance serv- 
icing. There has been a rapid de- 
velopment in house heating, the 
number of heating jobs in 1946 be- 
ing 4727 compared with 1501 in 
1937. This increase is largely due 
to smaller home installations. Ad- 
justments made on service calls are 
now guaranteed for 90 days. The 
company now has a comprehensive 
training program for servicemen. “A 
Practical Approach to Home Serv- 
ice” was presented by Miss Inez 
Somers, Director of Home Service, 


customer 1s 





167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners— Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Consumers Gas Company, Toronto 
Discussion and comments on Home 
Service were offered by Miss Mec- 
Queen and Miss Sweeney of Repub 
lic Light & Heat Co., who spoke of 
the effective work done through 
schools and in cooperation with deal 
ers. 

George H. Smith of A.G.A. in his 
talk on Employee Training Plans of 
A.G.A. said that, on the whole, sales 
departments are only about 30% of 
normal. He urged the immediate 
building up of sales forces to antici 
pate the sales that are to come. The 
present back-log of orders may not 
hold for long, and there will be—in 


fact is—a buyer’s market confront 
ing us. 


There is a big demand now, he 
believes, for good salesmen who are 
being diverted to other sales work. 
New salesmen must be given ade 
quate sales training following the 
plan used by Servel and the Sales 
Course of A.G.A. 

The evening of Monday was given 
over to the President’s Reception 
followed by the Annual Dinner, en 
tertainment and dancing. 

At the Tuesday General Session, 
John A. Robertshaw 
‘““The Manufacturers’ 
bility in the Utility 
said that the 465 manufacturers 
of appliances in the U. S. and Can 
ada had been hampered by steel 
shortage and other materials for do 
mestic appliances, but that the labor 
situation had improved. Manufac 
turers produced, he said, 1,300,000 
water heaters in 1946, and that do 
mestic ranges and clothes dryers are 
still in short supply—that the present 
gas shortage is a temporary disad 
vantage.““Gas has Got It” is the new 
advertising Slogan for all appliances 
he said. 

“The ‘CP’ Program for 1947-48” 
was the title of address illustrated 
with charts, presented by James I 
Gorton, “CP” Promotional 
of G.A.M.A. 

He maintained that our real com 
petition on gas ranges is not the elec 
tric range, but old gas ranges still in 
use. That 70% ot gas range users 
are still unfamiliar with the modern 
gas range and that there will be a de 
mand tor 25 million gas ranges in 
the U. S. and Canada 
next five years. 

The new campaign “Gas has Got 
It” will be featured, he said, in ten 
national magazines in September to 
November 1947. This program closed 
with an address by James H. Welsh, 
ot Toronto, on “Specialty Selling In 
the Canadian Market.” He offered 
some good suggestions on successful 
selling, among them the principle of 
selling an appliance on the basis of 


spoke on 
Responsi 
Business.” He 


| dire ctor 


during the 







service over a period of years in- 
stead of on purchase price and re- 
ferred to the use of the meter readers 
as a sales emissary. 


Film and Slides on 
Street Openings 


At the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, P. G. Bruck, Superintendent of 
the Central District, Peoples 
Light & Coke Co. of Chicago, ex- 
hibited with motion picture and 
slides the method employed in Chi- 
cago for making main repairs and 
service connections through small 
street openings one foot square. 

The slides showed standard and 
Spe cially constructed tools for such 
work and the film gave an excellent 
exposition ot the methods employed. 

Mr. Bruck said that 60% of the 
work in paved streets is now done 
with such openings and that it re- 
duces risk of street accidents and 
cests of openings as well. 


Gas 


He showed also push and_ bore 
methods of tunnelling under streets 


and lawns. Included in the equip- 
ment shown in operation was an 
auger for a 16 inch hole. Informa- 
tion on the film’s use may be ob- 


tained from Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 


Sign of 


The trade name “STAMANCO” stands for 
specialized experience. . . leadership in de- 
sign. . .and finest quality workmanship. In 
fact, it epitomizes all those desirable char- 
acteristics that make for the highest degree 
of economy and satisfactory operation in gas 
holders, hi-pressure tanks, and purifiers. Photo 
at right shows an example of “STAMANCO” 
engineering excellence--one of our 750,000 
cubic foot Wet Seal Gas Holders recently 
installed at Pittsfield, Mass. This is the FIRST 
All-Welded Gas Holder permitted to be 
erected in the State of Massachusetts. 





Before you invest in such equipment, it will 
poy you to talk over your requirements with 
one of our engineers and get a bid on a 
“STAMANCO” quality job. 
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Entertainment 
On the social side of the Con 
vention, the Gas House Club func 


tioned as in previous conventions, this 
time in the Blue Room of the hotel 
where refreshments were served be 
tween sessions under the direction of 
A. J. Strain, chairman of the Manu 
facturers’ Section. 

The annual golf tournament was 
at the Erie Downs Golf Club and 
suitable prizes were awarded for low 
and even high cards. 


New Officers 


New officers elected for the en 
suing year are as follows: 

President—F. A. Brownie, Execu 
tive Asst. to President, Canadian 
Western Natural Gas Light Heat & 
Power Co., Ltd. Calgary, Alta. 

Ist Vice President, E. H. Rohrer, 
Mgr. Gas Dept., B. C. Electric Light 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

2nd Vice President, Alex Macken- 
zie, Sales Mgr., Foundry Division, 
General Steelwares Ltd., Toronto. 

Place selected for the 1948 meet- 
ing is Vancouver, B. C.—probably a 


joint meeting with Pacific Gas As 
sociation, date of meeting to be an 
nounced at 


a later date. 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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Gas Manufacturing Trends in 
North America 


HE ¢ IBJECT of this paper 1s to 
j= before you a picture, in 

broad outline, of the trends in 
gas manufacturing methods during 
the war and subsequent period and to 
describe some of the methods now in 
use, and contemplated, for meeting 
the changed conditions in the indus 
try caused by the relative availability 
of various raw materials; and_ the 
necessity of meeting rapidly increas 
ing demands for manufactured gas 
with equipment that in most cases is 
showing the effects of excessive 
strain imposed upon it during the 
war years. It is my intention to re 
view the equipment available to meet 
our future needs, to outline the meth 
ods already used to obtain increased 
capacity from existing equipment, 
and to endeavour to follow the direc- 
tion which further developments will 
take. We all have insufficient plant 
capacity, judged by earlier yard 
sticks, and most of us are giving 
much thought to methods of increas- 
ing our production totals. 

The problem of meeting unex 

pected peak loads, and at the same 
time maintaining a high load factor 
so that gas can be made or purchased 
at a reasonable price, is one that has 
influenced the trend of production 
methods. The necessity of meeting 
these peak loads with old equipment, 
has evolved methods which | 
called “normal” times did not 
to fire the imagination or bring out 
the best abilities of the industry. 
Other factors affecting this trend 
have been the impact of large volume 
sales, the growing scarcity and high 
er proportionate cost of labor for 
coal gas manufacture, the increasing 
‘ost, decreasing quality, and the un- 
certainty of supply of available gas 
coals ; and finally, the extended deliv- 
ery dates and uncertainty of time of 
completion of much of the equipment 
that we would ordinarily install. 
These factors vary in importance 
from company to company but we 
experience them in different degre 
in both small and large companies 


7 (SO 


scTve 


By 
George F. Knight, 


tendent 


Company 


Coal Gas 


The high capital investment cost 
and the uncertainty of supply of raw 
material, its price and quality, the 
labor entering 
in the cost of the finished gas and 
he increasing demands of this labor, 
wave had a pronounced effect in cre- 
iting a definite trend away from the 
manufacture of coal gas. Where coal 
gas plants have been built they have 
usually been in large units so that 
the benefits of labor-saving devices 
and mechanization can be secured as 
an offset to high labor costs. This 
trend has been observed several times 
before in the past twenty-five years, 
first when natural gas became avail- 
able in large quantities and methods 
were evolved for transporting it long 
distances by pipe lines, and again 
when supplies of cheap bunker and 
residuum oils came on the market 
for use in water gas manufacture. 

In Canada we are in an_ unfor- 
tunate geographical position because 
the available sources of native coal 


percentage ot 


large 


I 


ire far removed from the large cen- 
ters of population. In many 
and particularly in the case of On- 
tario, it has not been economically 
feasible to use Canadian coals for gas 
manufacture, and we have had to 
import this raw material from the 
United States thereby assuming the 
increased burden and uncertainties of 
rising mine costs, transportation 
charges, fluctuating exchange rates 
and difficulties in deliveries due to 
weather conditions, as well as labor 
conditions in the coal fields, on the 
railroads and in the Great Lakes 
shipping. 

In England, where we usually look 
for improvements 1n coal gas manu- 
facture, there does not appear to be 
any outstanding new development. 
Many of the plants ravaged by war 
are being rebuilt and several are be- 
ing modernized and reconstructed, 
but mainly along. well established 
lines. Continuous vertical retorts still 
have wide acceptance, several im- 
provements in detail having been 


Cases, 


Knight 
, Claude Wright, Toront 
made resulting in better operating 
efficiencies, lowered manufacturing 
costs and improvements in ease of 
working. For meeting the peak loads 
experienced in the British Industry, 
and to conserve the nation’s available 
coal during the past difficult winter, 
carburetted water has 
popular. 

The technical recently re 
ported a method of manufacturing 
oil gas in a continuous vertical retort 
that may be of interest to some of us 
should we find our coal stocks in- 
adequate this winter. Oil was in- 
jected into the bottom of an empty 
continuous vertical retort through an 
atomizing jet and it was found that, 
while a retort is not making coke, it 
is producing at least 76% more 
therms without any labor. The whole 
of the coal gas plant is enabled to 
produce a lower calorific value gas. 
Cracking efficiency of the oil is stated 
to be well over 1 therm per gallon 
and probably in the neighborhood of 
1.3 therms per gallon. This process 
was originated and operated for a 
considerable time at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, for the purpose of re 
ducing the consumption of coal and 
production of coke during the sum- 
mer months. Technically, the equip- 
ment worked successfully. 

In another plant in England, oil 
was introduced into the top of a ver- 
tical retort through a 3” pipe sur- 


become 


Yas 


press 
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rounded by a 144” steam pipe along 
similar lines to the method in use 
some years ago in Vancouver. In the 
English system the steam serves to 
prevent cracking of the oil, provides 
an initial pulverization of the oil, and 
produces a_ slight injection § effect 
Some difficulty was experienced at 
first from blocking of the steam pipe 
by gas oil carbon but experimental 
work determined 8 feet as the op 
timum length of the pipe 
Each retort normally carbonized 7 
gross tons of coal per day and with 
the injection of 3'% gallons of oil 
per ton of coal there was a 5% de 
crease in the normal 
ments. 


steam 


coal require 

It is doubtful if any of the above 
methods could be justified economi 
ally but they are methods of increas 
ing production to meet peaks at low 
investment cost and at the same tim: 
conserving coal. 

At another English plant the ex 
treme peaks of last February wer: 
met by adding producer gas to th 
coal gas stream and at the outlet of 
the purifiers pumping rectified benzol 
(and probably gasoline would work 
just as well) into the gas main 
through “sprays at a pressure of 80 
p.s.i. The-resulting gas was perma 
nent at holder pressure and last win 
ter’s temperatures in England, was 
of the declared calorific value and 
had excellent combustion characteris 


tics. 
Carburetted Water Gas 


An interesting example of what 
can be done in a small plant when 
necessity dictates is the case of Nan 
tucket, Mass., which last year had 
only a small water gas machine in 
need of repair but which would be 
shut down for only a few hours pe: 
day as it was their sole production 


equipment. Actual and potential in 
creases in output made some standby 
expedient necessary. Two tanks 
were purchased from a local boiler 


works and were welded togethet 
form one cylinder 5’ 6” dia. by 40’ 
long. The top 14 feet is the supet 
heater and is filled with 
brick, the center is a checkerless cat 
burettor and contains the oil spray si 
that the carburetting oil is actually 
sprayed on top of the fire. The bot 
tom of the shell forms the generator 
with the charging door in the side of 
the shell about 12 feet from th 
ground. The clinker zone in the 
erator is lined with silicon cat 
and the set is equipped with backrun 
The set stands in the open without 
building and is guved in position with 
steel cables. This equipment oper 
ated successfully through last win 
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ven 
Ve! 
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{ 
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ter. During a test it produced 30,400 
cubic feet of 530 Btu gas per hour 
for a consumption of 3.48 Imperial 
gallons of gas oil and 27.6 pounds of 
coke fuel per m.c.f. 

Whilst methods of making gas to 
meet peak loads vary widely with in- 
dividual companies due to conditions 
peculiar to each plant, the standard 
water gas set still remains the prin- 
cipal machine for peak load produc- 
tion because of its extreme flexibility 
and its ability to utilize a wide. range 
of raw materials. 

Where set capacity has been in- 
creased, results were accomplished 
by increasing throughput of raw ma 
terials, something which is very easy 
to say but not quite so easy to ac- 
complish. An increase in throughput 
of one raw material must be accom 
panied by an increase in the other 
raw materials and limiting factors 
soon start to appear, quite often in 
unexpected places and in an inex 
plicable manner. No one can sav 
with certainty just what is the maxi- 
imum output of a water gas set. 

Considerable percentage increases 
in what were once thought normal 
capacities have been made by analyti- 
cal studies, such as pressure surveys, 
throughout the entire stream of gas 
ow from the set to the holder and 
by the correction of any excessive 
flow resistances thus uncovered. In 
plants running at the older usual 
ratings bottlenecks were not always 
of too great importance, but with 
increases in set capacities these 
bottlenecks accentuated and 
caution must be used before applying 
to one’s own plant the experience of 
any other plant’s method of obtain 
ing increased set output. 

Some of the methods used for in- 
creasing output have been as follows: 


become 


1. Speeding up of valve action to 
cut down time when set is not 
making. 

2. 


gas- 


Higher blast pressures or main 
capacity to permit higher rates of air 
input. 

3. Adoption of automatic controls 
1o permit shorter cy cles, giving more 
uniform fire conditions and_ better 
maintenance of heat in checkers. 

4. Installation of modern cone 
bottom washboxes and reduction in 
back pressures in box. 
silicon carbide 

linings for firebrick, to 
clinker adherence and, in 
some cases, to give increased grate 
irea by the use of thinner blocks. 

0. \utomatic devices for more 
‘orrectly proportioning generator air 
ind carburettor air so that air input 
to generator can be kept at a uniform 
rate in cubic feet per minute. 


5. Substitution of 
enerator 
prevent 
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7. Use of more extended blow 
purge and blow run with the use of 
some method, such as the Willen 
Stein method, of reforming on the 
backrun to adjust the heavier gravity 
gas thus made. 

8. Use of mechanical generators, 
though the general opinion is_ that 
there is not much gain in capacity 
except for the additional operating 
time, which can be extended from 
about the usual 20 hours to 23™% 
hours per day. 

Much time and study have been 
given to these and other methods, 
most of which have as their objective 
the cutting down of non-producing 
time in the cycle. 

The contribution of the use of ex 
haust steam accumulators to the 
economies of water gas making 
should be mentioned. This use dates 
back to about 1918, but in recent 
vears their adoption has become more 
widespread as increasing outputs 
have made mounting demands on 
steam raising equipment. The utiliza- 
tion of exhaust steam from plant 
auxiliaries for use in water gas man- 
ufacture in place of high pressure 
steam can be justified in even the 
smaller plants. 


Twin Generator Set 


Considerable interest has been 
shown in a modified water gas set 
now in operation in Buffalo and a 
brief description of this process, 
which is known as the Twin-Gen- 
erator Oil Gas Process, will be of 
interest. A standard three shell water 
gas set was utilized and the follow- 
ing structural changes made to per- 
mit the use of oil in place of solid 
fuel in the generator: 

1. Blast lines, cross-over between gen- 
erator and carburettor, generator 
grate, three-way valve and backrun 
piping removed. 

2. Lower connecting manifold installed 
between generator and carburettor. 

3. Checker brick added in generator. 

4. New blast line, oil and steam lines 
installed to top of generator and car- 
burettor. 


5. Changes to automatic control nest. 


During the first part of the cycle 
the heating oil and air are admitted 
simultaneously to generators No. 1 
and No. 2, the latter being the for- 
mer carburettor. This oil in burning 
heats the checkers in all three shells 
and the waste products pass to at- 
mosphere through the stack valve at 
the top of the superheater. The blow 
part of the cycle continues until a 
temperature of 1600 degrees Fahren- 
heit is reached at the top of the 
superheater checkers at which time 
the air and heating oil are shut off 
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and make oil and make steam turned 
on. The stack valve is then 
and the make gases pass to the wash 
box and relief holder. 

At Buffalo there are two 12’ sets, 
one of which has been converted to 
oil gas operation. The capacity of 
the converted set has increased from 
150,000 cubic feet per hour of 560 
Btu gas to 325,000 cubic feet at 900 
Btu, and it is expected that when the 
offtakes are enlarged the set will 
make 400,000 cubic feet at 900 Btu. 
The specific gravity of the gas is 
0.82. The oil used is No. 2 or No. 3 
and it is stated that the oil consumed 
in U. S. gallons per m.c.f. is 1.5 gal 
lons for heating and 9.5 gallons for 
gasmaking. The cycle is of 4 min 
utes duration and one man could op 
erate the set although two are being 
used at present. During February, 
1947, the set operated for 144 con 


closed 


secutive hours without being shu 
down. 
The advantages claimed for this 


type of set are elimination of the 
fire cleaning and charging; continu 
ous, uniform, 24 hour operation ; the 
oil is cracked in a controlled steam 
atmosphere; increased output is ob 
tained for the minimum capital in- 
vestment. 

In general, the trend in water gas 
manufacture shows the effect of in 
creasing labor costs and the necessity) 
of obtaining larger outputs per dol 
lar of investment. Larger and larger 
sets are being built with the amount 
of operational labor required reduced 
toa minimum. One of the latest sets 
in course of construction has a 10’ 
dia. mechanical grate to give 24 hour 
continuous operation and elimination 
of the arduous work of fire cleaning, 
and is capable of producing 12 mil 
lion cubic feet daily. 
and valve operation 
pletely automatic. 

In the smaller plants such com 
plete mechanization would not be 
economically feasible but there is a 
tendency to install automatic control 
nests and to step up set capacity to 
points previously thought unattain 
able. Much of this has been neces 
sary in order to meet increased send 
outs during years when new equip 
ment unobtainable and most 
plants are now working to the limit 
of their installed capacity so that 
further measures are necessary. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
‘ I f he 


use of 


Fuel charging 


will be com 


Was 


last year has greater 
liquefied petroleum gases, 
mainly propane, in the manufacture 
of gas. Many successful installations 
utilizing this method of meeting peaks 
are in full scale operation in various 
forms, and several Canadian com- 


seen a 





panies are giving serious considera- 
tion to its adoption. It should, how- 
ever, be clearly kept in mind _ that 
commercial propane is not at present 
available in Canada and | am in 
formed by one of the large oil com 
panies that supplies of propane from 
refinery gases will not be on the mar- 
ket before 1949. 

All supplies at the present time 
are imported from the United States 
and even in that country many com- 
panies are not sure that their require- 
ments for the coming winter will be 
met. 

Propane and butane are the main 
liquefied petroleum gases, obtained 
from the natural gas industry in the 
oil fields and the same products, as 
well as their unsaturated hydrocar 
bons — propylene and butylene — are 
present in the gases leaving cracking 
stills in oil refinery operations. Bu- 
tane is not economically available to 
our industry due to its higher mone- 
tary value in aviation gasoline and 
automobile gasolines and its use in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
Where a reliable supply of propane 
is available it may be utilized in 
many ways in gas manufacture or to 
ease the load on existing equipment. 


Undiluted Propane 


In this use the liquid is withdrawn 
from tank cars into storage tanks and 
the propane vapor released from the 
top of the storage tanks as required. 
[ts pressure is reduced by regulators 
to that carried in the city distribu 
tion system into which it is intro- 
duced directly. Undiluted propane 
vapor has a calorific value of over 
2500 Btu per cubic foot so that the 
volume of gas used by a consumer 15 
about fifth of the amount re- 
quired of 500 Btu manufactured gas. 

Due to the limitations imposed by 
the permissible specific gravity, 


one 


straight undiluted propane gas will 
not operate satisfactorily in appli- 
ances in which the orifices were 


originally adjusted for manufactured 
The specific gravity of propane 
1.52 which is above the usual 
increase of 20% 
manufactured 


gas. 
gas 1s 
limit of an 
than 


more 


gas. 


Propane-Air Mixtures 


In cases where propane is used for 
peak loads and mixed with a manu 
factured gas for distribution it is 
usual to dilute the propane with air 
and the mixture of manufactured gas 
and propane-air kept within the usual 
limits of 10% below and 20% above 
the specific gravity of the base manu- 
factured gas. In the case of a mix- 
ture with coal the maximum 


gas 
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amount of propane-air that could 
be added, would be 12%% and with 
carburetted water gas, the maximum 
amount of prop3ne-air that would 
give satisfactory burner operation 
would be 30%, unless some method 
of making low gravity water gas is 
used. In this case the increase in gas 
production could be 100%. 

In one method of dilution with air 
that has been widely adopted a small 
quantity of the undiluted vapor 1s 
burned under a heat exchanger 
through which the liquid propane ts 
circulated and in which it is volati- 
lized. From the heat exchanger the 
vapor passes through a pressure 
loaded regulator set at anything from 
several pounds to 25 pounds at full 
load. Leaving the heat exchanger the 
gas enters a mixer consisting of a 
nozzle and venturi tube with a suit- 
able control mechanism, and in ex- 
panding from the nozzle into the ven- 
turi tube the undiluted vapor creates 
a suction which draws in air through 
a check valve. The mixture of vapor 
and air is then forced out through 
the venturi tube to a mixed gas head- 
er or surge tank and thence to the 
distribution system. The proportions 
of air and vapor can be adjusted by 
the size of the nozzle and the nozzle 
pressure to get the desired calorific 
value in the final gas. The mixer is 
an “on” and “oft” device and load 
variations are met by varying the 
ratio of “on” time to “off” time. An 
oil fogging tank and an odorant tank, 
as well as pressure storage tanks for 
liquid propane, are usually required. 

Propane-air mixtures have been 
used as a complete replacement of 
manufactured gas in some_ small 
plants where replacement of old and 
worn out equipment would mean con- 
siderable investment with correspond- 
ingly high carrying charges. In cases 
of complete replacement by propane 
close attention has to be given to the 
joints of the distribution system as 
propane contains no condensible 
vapors to keep jointing material soft 
and lubricated. 


Propane for 
Carburetion of Blue Gas 


In some instances it has been 
found expedient to use propane in 
place of gas oil or heavy oil for car 
buretion in a water gas set, and its 
use has been proved to be feasible 
from an operating standpoint. As no 
heat is required for carburetion, pro- 
pane returns to the gas 100% of its 
Btu compared to a return of 80% in 
the case of gas oil, but since a gal- 
lon of propane produces a smallet 
volume of gas than a gallon of gas 
oil there will result a reduction in 
set capacity. 
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Reforming Propane 

The effect of reforming propane 
in water gas sets has resulted in an 
increase in set capacity of 30%. Re 
forming is done in standard wate 
gas machines by passing the vapors 
through. the hot fuel bed. This 
method of using L.P. gases has 
proved entirely satisfactory. 


Propane for Underfiring 


In companies where it has been 
found advisable to have available th¢ 
maximum quantities of saleable cok« 
from oven operation or where the 
coal gas formerly used for under 
firing has been required for city dis 
tribution, propane has been success 
fully utilized as a substitute fuel. 
The propane has to be diluted with 
air or waste gases to approximate 
the calorific value of the 
fermerly used and some changes may 
be necessary to the nozzles to 
compensate for the propane mixture 
having a higher specific gravity. 

The foregoing may lead you to 
think that the use of liquid petroleum 
gases in one of its many forms pr 
sents the answer to of out 
problems. Each individual company 
must evaluate this fuel in the light 
of its own particular economics, and 
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must assure itself of an adequate 
supply when needed. The difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient quantities and 
the necessity of storing propane and 
butane in pressure storage 
has indicated to the American 
\ssociation the desirability of using 
a lower vapor pressure hydrocarbon 
and work is now being done by that 
Association on the use of petroleum 
distillates such as heavy naphtha and 
gas oil. There however, at the 
present time, a definite trend toward 
the adoption and use of liquid pro- 
pane. 


Natural Gas 


In some parts of Canada for the 
past two winters the supplies of nat- 
ural gas have been insufficient to cope 
with the demand and there is now 
a trend to import this gas from the 
United States. One company has un- 
der way a project to import natural 
gas during the summer months and 
use it for the first few years in re- 
pressuring a depleted field so that 
later the gas may be used in helping 
to meet winter loads, rather than by 
the use of substitute gases. 


vessels 
Gas 


is, 


Research 
The American Gas Association is 
undertaking a considerable amount 
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of research work for the purpose of 
providing the industry with cheaper 
methods of making gas or evolving 
new processes utilizing materials not 
previously found suitable. 

Amongst the projects might be 
mentioned the building of a catalytic 
cracking plant for the manufacture 
of a lower gravity gas from hydro- 
carbon gas or vapor. This plant is 
now in actual operation and a prog- 
ress report was presented in June at 
the American Gas Association Chem- 
ical and Production Conference in 
New York. 

Conclusion 

In the foregoing report I have 
tried to bring together for you the 
latest available information on the 
direction in which we are going and 
have given an outline description of 
the various methods now being used 
to keep us in step with the times and 
to meet the changed conditions un- 
der which we must now operate. No 
attempt has been made to present a 
complete discussion or explanation of 
any process as this can be found in 
reports of various committees and as- 
sociations. 

Presented at 40th Annual 


Canadian Gas Assn., Niagara 
ada, June 9-11, 1947. 


Convention 
Falls, Can- 


> PITCH INTO THE TRENCHING JOBS 


(LONG OR SHORT, TOUGH OR NORMAL) 


and GET THEM DONE ON OR AHEAD 
OF TIME... AT MINIMUM COST 


Your trencher is the wayto the speedy, profitable 
completion of your pipe line jobs (Transmission, 
Main or Service) for, it sets the pace. That's why 
CLEVELANDS, with their many pioneered fea- 
tures, are indicated. CLEVELANDS, compact full 
crawler wheel type design, sturdy superior qual- 
ity unit type construction, ease of handling and 
operation, ample power and low fuel consump- 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


tion all add up to more work done, less mainten- 
ance and more profit on each and every job. 


ay 
WN pf) THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


°e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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CURTAIN TIME 
---AUGUST 


For Steel Hot Water Storage Tanks 


SERIES 84 


COLD 


“ELNO” eliminates the need for expensive non- WATER $enigs 302-20 
ferrous or specially-processed tanks even where water 
is so highly-corrosive that such tanks have always INLET 
been considered essential. It is not like some omnes a0 
chemical ‘rust inhibitors’ which merely bleach dis- 
colored water and do little or nothing to prevent 


rus h an _ s 5 3 . 
ust or protect the tank LNO” really routs rust, All the superior features of the Gordon 


requires no attention, and causes no further expense 


fter installation. . 
perce Spreader-Flame Conversion Burner and 


Get set now to tap an important new source of j 
profit by offering your customers maximum security } q ‘ * ‘ ‘ ‘ 
against rust and corrosion in the equipment you sell the engineering know how behind it will 
and service. The field is broad because “ELNO” is be combined in a series of New Winter 

Air-Conditioning Units ready for your 


available in types and sizes for all makes of heaters 
inspection in August. 


and boilers. Write for technical, catalog, price and 
promotuonal intormation today. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
2310 Superior Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


5 Siekesling ated 





ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
CLEAN, RUST-FREE HOT WATER 137 Arthur Street ° Buffalo 7, N. Y 


AT LOWEST EQUIPMENT COST Mente: of it ge ee gp Pe, 














CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


Low Pressure High Pressure Inspection 
Purifiers Tanks Flues 
Over 40 Years of Sound 
Steel Plate Construction 











LAMBERT METER CO., INC. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Twin Generator Oil Gas Process for 
Production of High B.t.u. Gas 


N THE CITY of 


are two mixing 


Buftalo there 


stations where 


natural gas and manufactured 
gases are mixed to maintain a 900 
3.t.u. mixed gas having a specifi 
gravity ranging from .55 to .66. 

One of the mixing stations is lo 
cated at the Bradley Street Works at 
the north end of the territory On 
days of peak demand the supply of 

To 
x 110° x 


natural gas is insufficient. aug 


ment the supply one 12°0 


11‘0" water was converted 


gas set 
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to High B.t.u. gas production in 
1941, using coke as generator fuel. 

In a natural gas company the peri 
ods of manufactured gas production 
are irregular, uncertain, yet ex 
tremely vital. It is absolutely neces 
sary to have dependable production 
equipment which can be operated by 
a minimum number of men 

At the present time the manpower 
fuel handling, fire 


necessary for 


cleaning, ash handling, ete., is sup 
plied by other departments. Needless 


fo KILasr hare 


By 
R. J. Chambers 


ntendent Manufacturing Department, 
quois Gas Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Super 


to say, the men assigned to this task 
are not happy, nor anxious to per- 
this kind of work. It is 


coming more and more difficult to 


form be- 


obtain new workers, “Everything 
would be satisfactory if fire cleaning 
could be elminated”’ is the statement 
frequently heard. 


Supplies of suitable generator fuel 






Hear Feoouc 7S 


The Gas Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, stated that they had 
a Twin Generator Oil Gas Process 
which would meet our specifications, 
and produce twice the thermal yield 
obtained from the High B.t.u. set 
using coke as fuel. 

Our preliminary __ investigation 
showed that we could expect to in- 
crease our production of High B.t.u. 
gas and eliminate the unpleasant job 
of fire cleaning. We agreed to pro- 
ceed. 
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are undependable and difficult to ob- 


tain, 

During early 1946 considerable 
study was given to the fire cleaning 
problem. The installation cost of 


automatic grates or an automatic 
generator appeared excessive for the 
few days production anticipated. On 
a cost basis oil could replace coke as 
generator fuel in a set producing 
High B.t.u. gas. It was thought there 
should be a process using oil to fur- 


nish the heat required for the set. 


Reconstruction 

The grate was removed from the 
generator and a 48" diameter steel 
pipe installed connecting the botton 
of the generator with the bottom of 
the carburetter. All steam and blas: 
connections were removed, also thi 
the 
generator and the top of the carbu 


connection between top of th 


retter. Fire brick lining was installed 
in the base of the generator, the side 
walls were extended to the bottom, 


the new 48" connection was lined 
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Twin Generator Oil-Gas Generator Charging Nozzle and Carbu 
reter Top Nozzle on which have been installed Tee Connection 


for the Admission of Combustion 


Air, Proces: 


Steam, Purge 


Steam, Hot Oil Burners and Make Oil Spray 


with 1” of insulating material and 
414" of fire brick, and the cleaning 
doors bricked up. Fire brick arches 
were installed to support twelve 
courses of fireclay  checkerbrick 
spaced 114”, staggered. Two thermo 
couples were installed near the top 
course of the checkerbrick, diametri 
cally opposite each other. 

A 30" x 20” steel Tee 
stalled on top nozzle of generator 
after removal of the charging door 
A 16° air connection and an 8" steam 
connection were provided near the 
bottom of Tee to obtain a centrifugal 
motion. Steam, air, heat oil and 
make oil lines were equipped with 
the necessary meters, gauges, strain 
ers and control equipment. 

A special oil spray was installed 
at top of inlet Tee, so constructed 
that an oil burner can be inserted 
through a central passage. 

The carburetter was arranged in 
duplicate of the generator. 

No changes were made to the su 
perheater or to the turbo-blower. Th: 
blower has a capacity of 23,000 cfm. 
at 36" static pressure. Some minor 
changes were made to the duplex oil 
pump to increase capacity. 


was in 


A short piece of 36" pipe was re 
moved from the top of the washbox 
and replaced with a section having 
three tangential water sprays. 

One seven cam automatic control 
was installed. 

The Twin Generator Oil Gas Proc 
is achieved by rebuilding the 
generator and carburetter of a water 


ess 1S 


vas set into two down heat and down 
make oil gas generators. 

The two generators are first heated 
downward by the combustion of the 
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heat oil—air and heat oil being ad- 
mitted near the top of the generators 

the superheater being heated up- 
ward by the products of combustion 
from the two generators. Oil Gas is 
then generated in a_ superheated 
steam atmosphere in the top of the 
two passes downward 
through the generators and is then 
reformed and fixed in passing up 
through the superheater. 


generators, 


Gas Production 

The Twin Generator Oil Gas Proe- 
ess was officially started in operation 
on December 1, 1946. After pre- 
liminary preparations were made, the 
blast valves were opened and the 
Oxy-Acetylene ignition torches in- 
serted into the generators to ignite 
the heat oil, then withdrawn. The 
heating period continued until the 
temperature at the top of the super 
heater recorded 1600°F. During the 
heating period, the operator can ad- 
just the flow of heat oil by regulat- 
ing a 4" valve and observing a Hays 
Veriflow Meter. The flow of air to 
each generator is adjusted by regula- 
ing a butterfly valve and observing 
an orifice meter. 

The blast, heat oil and stack valves 
were then closed and make oil and 


process steam admitted to the two 


Automatic Control and Instrument Panel with Pyrometer for 
Twin Generator Oil-Gas Set 
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generators simultaneously, the gas OPERATING DATA 
produced passing through the wash - - on 
box and condenser to the relief Cycle 
holder. A short steam purge is used Blow 56.0% 136.6 secs. 

ies a= See —e ’ Run 32.0% 78.1 secs. 
to clean out the make oil sprays, and Sorin ween 50% Povey 
as a curtain for the blast purge. Afte1 Blow purge 5.0% 12:2 secs. 
several hand operated runs, the auto Valve changes 2.0% 4.9 secs. 
matic control was placed in opera 100.0% 
tion. 








244.0 secs. 


During February 1947, when natu Quantities 
ral gas was distressingl) needed. the Heat oil to generator No. 4.0 gpm. 8.79 gals. 


: ers By ets hia Make oil to generator No. 80.0 gals./run 80.0 gals 
twin generator set operate d, on on Steam to generator No. 95.0 Ibs /min, aoe 
occasion, for 144 consecutive hours Air to generator No. 8400.0 cfm. 19,950 cu.ft 


producing 250 to 275 M.C.F. of 950 Heat oil to generator No. 4.0 gpm. 8.79 gals. 
: ities | ; Make oil to generator No. 80.0 gals./run 80.0 gals. 
B.t.u. gas per hour. Steam to generator No. 95.0 Ibs./min. 143.0 Ibs. 


From the relief holder the gas “to generator No. 8400.0 cfm. 19,950 cu.ft. 
passes to the exhauster then through | imate: 
the P & A tar extractor, shavings 
scrubber and purifying boxes to a 
10,000 M.C.F. storage holder where 
it mixes with varying amounts of 


NNN eee 








Test Number 2’ 3 
Specific Gravity at 60° F. ‘ 835 78 
natural gas, carburetted water gas \.P.I. Gravity at 60° F. 38 y 
and coke oven gas. Viscosity, Say. Univ. at 100° F., 36 im 
pa he Pour Point, °F. Ze Zero Minus 15 
The gas withdrawn from the stor Sulphur, % by Wt a AS 
age holder passes through recipro Carbon Residue, % by Wt. 02 _ 
ge : I "od ; B.t.u. per Gallon 137,400 132,400 
cating, single stage compressors and 
is mixed with a supply of natural 
gas and manufactured gases at ap 
cj < Ty 25 S rfessure Tr Ous we pa ‘ a 
proximately 25 Ibs. pressure previou Initial boiling point °F 
to entering the high pressure distri 20 cc 
bution system. The heating value o an cc 
Ts ° ’ cc 
the mixed gas is controlled by a Cut 80 cc 
ler Hammer Calorimixer 90 cc 
end 
Residuum 
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Conclusion * This type oil used most of the time. 
The Twin Generator Oil Gas Proc 


for handling generator fuel, cleaning aa. °@6 6 — C cAh 

fires, removing clinker and ashes, and : ae <All 

can be operated by a minimum nun a 

ber of men. The operation of the O: “39 

set is relatively simple, clean and co 1.4 

appealing to workmen. One visitor i oy 

remarked, ““A man could work this C.H 2.0 

. Sah . . ” N 9? 

job wearing a tuxedo. | — 
The gasmaker has “fingertip’”’ con Sp. Gr. 

trol of the temperatures in the set 

and can, thereby, regulate the quality 

of the gas produced. TAR ANALYSIS Distillation to 170° C, % by wt. 0.0 
The production capacity of tl Water % by Volume 170 to 235 C, % by wt. 6.6 

original High B.t.u. gas set : 235 to 270 C. % by wt. 18.3 

coke as generator fuel was increased 270 to 300 C. % by wt. 11.1 

100% by conversion to the Twi : ™ Residuum % by wt. 64.0 

Generator Process, and a regular and Viscosity, Specific, Softening point (R & B) 

more dependable source of supply at Engler 50 cc. at 40 C 3 on residue °C 40.6 

tained. 


ess eliminates the manpower required GAS ANALYSES 
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Specific Gravity at 77°F. 
Insoluble in CS., % by Wt. 


ur operators say the set 
equivalent to a 6000 M.C.F. natura RESULTS FOR DECEMBER 1, 1946 TO APRIL 1, 1947 
gas well in our plant a 
Hours, operating 2358 
Gas Made—M.C.F. 565702 
Make per Hour—M.C.F. 240 
Oil Gas Results eeanbag ene ae 
ak er Kun—cu.it 16,242 
+ . : gal 704,017 1.24 go: 
The results following are 1 } Mal l—gal 5,099,657 9.01 
from actual operation, not from an hevesha Phat na ry 
: 13,506,365 23.9 Ibs 
experimental run. During the period 1,209,675 2138 cu.ft ; 
December 1, 1946 to April 1, / ar Produced—gals. 625,584 h.11 gals./M.C.F. 


° OF 
gas production was a necessity a 
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MANPOWER PER DAY HOURS OF OPERATION 

Per Shift January February Varch Total 

1 Gasmaker Zz. 

1 Gasmaker’s Helper 
l 
l 


Days Required 26 30 28 27 | will ; 

Hours Operation 495.3 667.4 638.1 557.7 2385 5 

Lost Time-hrs 17.0 12.6 6.6 11.0 47.2* 
» 


Total Hours 512.3 680 644.7 568.7 2405.7 


Utility Man 
Tar Operator 


ww WwW Ww 
HY WwW Ww 


* Time for changing shaving scrubber is not included 
sk ? 
Total per dav 12 ea 
CHECKERBRICK 
, | i -hanged since the beginning of operations, and now 
Phe Bradley Street Works 1s The fireclay checkerbrick have not been ee since the beginnin pera 
| rated as a peak load plant usually have slightly more than 2400 hours of gas production. 
Ope4re ans : ‘ ‘ L ‘ ; 


not more than 40 to 45 days per year use of the positive displacement ex- The writer is of the opinion that 
hauster to compute gas production the results shown are a conservative 
apacity has exceeded cooling and yntil such time as a new meter can estimate of our operations. 


tering capacity, necessitating the be purchased and installed. 


lor the past three vears production 





Presented at the ¢1947 Joint Production 
and Chemical Committee Conference of 


New York, N. Y. June 2-4, 1947 


F FUEL ECONOMY CONFERENCE 
The Hague 


September 2 to 9, 1947 
over 2 years The World Power Conference has an- 
nounced an international Fuel Economy 
‘ e « Conference to be held September 2 to 9, 
t ( as Purt ation 1947, at The Hague, Netherlands. Subjects 
“rs or for discussion will be the production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of fuels of all 





1 fouli types, with special reference to war-time 

. . ‘oo ‘ sneate ws 

Extra high capacity and activity on first and repeated foulings experiences and to developments realized 
longer periods between necessary recoverings . . . fast since 1939 or now in prospect 

*tcome back” after fouling . . . low initial cost . . . low main- "he Netherlands National Committee, at 


. rT ‘ whose invitation the Conference is being 
6 ini Ts attention. These are the ad- : : 

tenance . . . minimum operator att . arranged, includes Dr. Ir. J. A. Ringers as 

Honorary President, Ir. G. J. Th. Bakker 

been the gas industry’s choice as a purification material for as Chairman, and Prof. Ir. J. C. van 


as "ga : Staveren as Seco Cervets The 
over seventy-two years. With today’s increased demands on Staveren as Second Secretary. The pro 


vantages of Iron Sponge and the reasons why Iron Sponge has 


gram is being arranged in cooperation with 
§as producing facilities, such advantages as these are doubly the national committees of the 32 other 


important. Other Connelly products for the gas industry include: member countries. 


° . A pplication for membership in the Con- 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inexpensive instrument for con- 


ference may be addressed to H. C. Forbes, 
tinuous direct readings and control of BTU’s applied to manu- lreasurer and Secretary, Executive Com- 


1 but: air va mittee of U. S. National Committee, World 
factured, natural, propane and butane air gas. Macue Conleiaes 1 teks We ae 
. York 3, New York. 

H.S TESTER. For quick, accurate tests using pre-treated . 

2 Members will be furnished with advance 
paper dises. copies of all papers to be presented and 

j . will be afforded an opportunity to pur- 

pH TEST KIT. A complete outfit for accurate pH determina- chase the bound transactions at a reduced 
tions. Includes universal indicator solution, test tubes, color price 
chart and full directions. A handy 3” x 5” pocket case holds the 
entire outfit. 


% 

Laclede Gas Light Company 
Connelly engineers are prepared now, as always, to assist you Elects R. W. Otto President 
with any problem in gas purifica- Robart W. Cre, ‘vice iesidans anh ale 
tion. Our files and laboratory facil- eral counsel for The Laclede Gas Light 
ities are at your service without Company, St. Louis, Mo., since 1933, has 
ee i been elected president of the utility by 
obligation. unanimous vote of its Board of Directors 
He succeeds L. Wade Childress, president 
since May, 1938, who was named chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Laclede at 

the same meeting 
Otto was elected attorney general of 
Missouri on the Republican ticket in No 
vember, 1924, serving a year before he re- 
signed to accept an appointment to the 
Missouri Supreme Court. Later he en 
gaged in law practice in Jefferson City un- 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois i tay aha aisentiaih cnbeeiellt anatiendlt ear Comin 
Elizabeth, N. J. - Los Angeles, Calif. lede 
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Need for 25,000,000 Gas Ranges Seen 
In Next Five Years 


By 
D. P. O'Keefe, 


President 
Gas Appliance Manuta 
ana 


O'Keefe & Merritt C 


TARTING 1947 with 22,900,000 

homes in the Wnited States using 

gas for cooking, more than 12, 
200,000 using gas for automati 
water heating, nearly 3,000,000 
homes using gas for refrigeration, 
and with gas having won a hard 
fought acceptance as the ideal heat 
ing fuel, gas appliance manufactur 
ers and dealers look forward to the 
greatest sales volume in their history 
in the next ten years. 

It is estimated that the potential 
demand for gas ranges in the United 
States and Canada may exceed 25, 
000,000 units in the next five years 
alone. More than 10,000,000 gas 
ranges now in use are more than ten 
years old. During the next five years 
8,000,000 more gas ranges now in 
use will become more than ten years 
old and ready for replacement by 
new up-to-date models. 

Automatic gas water heater manu 
facturers are expected to exceed their 
1941 production of 800,000 units by 
1,200,000, and to produce 2,000,000 
units in 1947. House heating equip 
ment manufacturers are experit ncing 
the greatest demand in their history 
despite shortages of materials which 
have prevented the erection of homes 
in volume, and shortages of pipe line 
and manufacturing equipment 
which prevented utilities from sup 
plying the gas required for thousands 
of requests on dealers’ sales books 


gas 


Despite the war period, which cu 
tailed home building and main ex 
tensions, the number of homes using 
gas for cooking increased 46% 1n th 
past ten years. Of the 7,200,000 new 
gas cooking customers added since 
1936, approximately 4,000,000 wer: 
added to gas utility lines and 3,200, 
000 through L-P gas distribution 

While it is impossible to estimate 
the number of new homes which will 
be built in the near future, the indus 
try confidently expects a minimum of 
1,250,000 new homes to use gas for 
cooking each year. When supplies 
of materials allow doubling and ex 
tension of existing pipe lines, build 
ing of new pipe lines, the expansion 


of manufactured gas production fa- 
cilities, development of additional 
L.-P gas distribution outlets, and new 
home building in volume, the gas 1n- 
dustry expects to add new customers 
at a substantially greater rate. 
While increasing costs of labor and 
materials, in the majority of cases, 
have forced manufacturers to in- 
prices, many manufacturers 
point to the Excise Tax as a substan- 
tial factor in the amount consumers 
pay for gas appliances. The Excise 
Tax minimum of 
10%. Frequently this 10% becomes 
a 15% or greater increase to the con- 
sumer as retailers often add the Ex- 
cise Tax to the cost of the goods be- 
fore the customary mark-ups. 
Manufacturers feel, that while Ex 
cise Taxes may have a place in the 
country’s economy as far as luxury 
goods are concerned, they see no rea- 
son why such fundamental necessi 
ties as gas ranges, gas water heaters, 
gas refrigerators and house-heating 
units should be considered luxuries 
when many other items which can in 
no way be considered luxuries have 
been exempt from Excise Taxes. 
Backing up the enlarged national 
advertising schedule, this fall A.G.A. 
will release its new full-color sound 
motion picture ; a new four-color 28 
page consumer booklet; sales-slanted 
home service demonstrations; and 
training courses, all designed 
to promote the sales of automatic gas 
ranges built to “CP” standards. 
A.G.A.’s new film, “Winning Seals 
of Approval,” will present the auto- 
matic gas cooking story and is de 


crease 


raises prices a 


sales 


signed for use by school home eco- 
nomics and adult groups. 
More than 5,000 school showings are 
planned by the end of 1948. 

To tie into this enlarged program, 
range manufacturers plan to increase 
national, local, and trade space sched- 
ules and issue special deater helps 


classes 
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which will introduce the first ne, 
gas range lines brought out since th: 
start of the war. Special local news 
paper campaigns and promotions b: 
gas utilities to aid dealers will mak: 
this the largest unified three-month 
promotion in the 125-year history of 
the gas industry. 

The “CP” standards, which the 
industry will highlight in its rang 
promotions, are high minimum per 
formance and convenience specifica 
tions developed by the Gas Appliance: 
Manufacturers Association, aided by 
1,200 gas utilities, the American Gas 
Association Laboratories, home econ 
omists, and outstanding cooking ex 
perts. As an unbiased buying guide 
for the consumer, the “CP” trade 
mark is unique in the major appli- 
ance field. Before a manufacturer 
can put the “CP” seal on his range, 
it must be tested by accredited lab- 
oratories other than the manufactur 
and unscheduled 
factory production lines. 

Because a range bears the 
“CP” trade mark in addition to its 
own brand name does not mean that 
all “CP” models are alike, the new 
campaign will point out. Many man 
ufacturers go far beyond the mini 
mum high standards and add numer 
ous performance and convenience 
features developed in their own tes 
kitchens and engineering — labora- 
tories. Consumers will be urged first, 
to select the manufacturer’s models 
which best suit their needs, and then, 
as a buying guide, to make sure that 
the range is built to “CP” specifica 
tions. 


er’s pass tests on 
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Cooper-Bessemer Announces 
World’s Largest Compressor 


Production of the largest gas engine 
driven angle compressor in the world, ex 
pected to effect substantial savings in in 
stallation and piping costs in the natural 
gas transmission and processing industries, 
is now under way in the Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, plant of The Cooper-Bessemer Cor 
poration. 

Five of the new 
the “Type GMW,” have been ordered by) 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company 
to meet unprecedented demands for natural 
gas in the Eastern and Mid-Western in 
dustrial areas. 

The new 


giant units, known as 


compressor was designed fo1 
the gas transmission and natural gas proc 
essing industries, and is expected to offe: 
potential saving in the reduction of instal 
lation, piping, foundation, and other build 
ing and servicing costs 

The new “Type GMW” is a two-cycle 
V-type engine and is available in six, eight 
and ten-cylinder sizes. With an 18-incl 
bore and 20-inch stroke it is rated 240 
horsepower per cylinder at a speed of 250 
revolutions per minute. 
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Gas Company Rolls Up Prospects 
Instead of Sales at Home Show 


By 
William Nichol 


HEN the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Wen planned their exhibit 

for the 1947 Home Show, held 
in May, merchandise and gas short- 
ages precluded stressing the sale of 
appliances. Thus, the theme through 
out the entire session was how to in- 
fluence potential customers, while 
building up a PROSPECT LIST. 
The three-point program, ultimately 
agreed upon, covered the following 
plan of operations : 


a. Line up _ prospects—not sales— 


through education 

b. Direct special attention to quality 
merchandise 

c. Point out the “new freedom gas 
kitchen” features. 


What effect this inspiring arrang« 
ment had with both the staff as well 
as participating dealers, is best under 
stood by a resume of the actual pro 
ceedings at the show, in addition to 
statistics compiled up to the present 
moment. 

Juneau Hall, in the Auditorium, 
with its six thousand square feet of 
space was the center of gas appliance 
activity, flowing over into a portion 
of the foyer as well. Thus through 
the cooperation of the more import 
ant gas appliance manufacturers and 
distributors, the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company was able to present 
a most impressive display. 

When the doors were thrown open 
to the waiting throngs, beautiful daz 
zling new gas kitchens, ranges, re 
frigerators, clothes dryers, water 
heaters, incinerators, heating and 
cooling devices awaited the most 
minute inspection. 

However, the old sob story so 
often heard during the war, echoed 
throughout the hall: “Sorry, Mrs. 
Smith, these are only demonstrators. 
All we are able to do, is place your 
name on our PROSPECT LIST.” 
It was a pathetic experience to the 
staff. However, since the appliances 
were unobtainable anywhere, the 
sooner the customer became adjusted 
to the circumstances, and by encour- 
igement studied each feature incor 
porated within the device, just that 
quickly did she become an excellent 
prospect. 

Taking advantage of the state of 
iffairs—preparedness being half the 
battle—the Company officials 
were given an opportunity to launch 


Gas 


into lecture-like explanation of the 
various appliances on display. With 
the relative merits and virtues of the 
individual offerings at the top of the 
tongue, they were able to increase 
the understanding and cinch the ulti- 
mate sale, assured that the eventual 
sale would give complete satisfaction. 

No favorites were played. Quality 
merchandise was stressed, regardless 
of where the customer might event- 
ually buy. When would-be buyers 
found they could buy under no cir 
cumstances, they settled down to ab 
sorbing the knowledge necessary to 
enable a layman to choose the best 
appliance for his particular need. 
There was no super-salesmanship to 
sell the largest unit, the most expen 
sive, one not suitable to the particular 
need. 

Confining himself to education of a 
prospect, a demonstrator would indi- 
cate one of the four completely equip- 
ped ‘‘New Freedom Gas Kitchens.” 
He would point out how it was made 
to fit the architectural designs of 
different types of homes, in addition 
to meeting the individual taste. As 
attention was called to work sur- 
faces, storage spaces, conservation of 
time and effort, economy in opera- 
tion, further interest was immediately 
apparent. Step by step, all 
ance was eliminated. 

All of the engineering achieve- 
ments stressed by each manufacturer 
were thoroughly digested so that the 
“lecture” went along without a hitch. 
In addition to gas ranges, salesmen 
demonstrated the developments in 
water heaters. 

Advocating the elimination of extra 
steps, while painting a picture of 
messy garbage handling, salesmen 
turned attention to the Calcinator. 
Here, the appeal was for the need of 
a harmonious arrangement with mod- 
ern equipment, with styling, clean, 
odorless and operation 
supreme. 

But Gas Light Company demon- 
strators did not stop with merely 
showing the new appliances and their 
desirable qualities, they set about 
educating the prospective customer in 
the most effective use of the appliance. 

The reason, they pointed out, some 
women get results with a certain 
machine, and other women do not, 
is not due to any special difference in 


resist 


noiseless 
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the machine or utilities, but rather to 
a difference between the women who 
use them. Moreover, it was claimed, 
the dissatisfaction which may be 
found with any certain appliance is 
as a rule, not because of failure in the 
performance of the machine, but in a 
failure of the woman operator to use 
it in a trained, intelligent and edu- 
cated manner. 

In selecting an item as important 
as a major gas appliance these demon- 
strators urged women to consider the 
following “counts” 


Space: Is it ample, or limited? Square, 
round or oblong? 

Location: Where is the appliance to 
be placed—upstairs, downstairs, 
etc. 

Connections: Hot or cold: drain by 
hand, hose, floor, etc.? 

Noise vibration: Noiseless, moderate, 
or excessive? 

Finish: Light-colored requiring much 
care? Wood, enamel, etc.? 

Worker involved: Housewife herself? 
General maid? Others? 

Safety and speed in operation: Pro- 
tection? Moving parts, oiling, etc.? 

Capacity: Will it operate as claimed, 
without strain, etc.? 

Repair service & replacements: Local? 
Reliable? Other? 


Since the closing of the show, each 
member of the staff with his book 
loaded with potential prospects, as 
never before, and completely sold on 
Gas Company products, invites num- 
ber one on his list into the store as 
appliances begin coming through. 

At the store, the customer finds 
practically a duplicate of the arrange- 
ment she found at the Home Show, 
as nearly as is possible. Here, at 
leisure, the salesman sits down with 
her to figure ways and means of ac- 
complishing the objective—say an en- 
tire “New Freedom Kitchen.” 
Should financial difficulties be a fac- 
tor, the salesman explains the firm’s 
easy payment plan. 

So, though no appliances were 
actually sold at the Home Show of 
1947, the company’s policy of edu- 
cating prospects and its three point 
program of LINE "EM UP—DI- 
RECT SPECIAL ATTENTION- 
POINT OUT THE FEATURES, 
is reaping a steady harvest as appli- 
ances come in. 


Gas 





Roberts & Mander Appoints 

M. F. Boss for California 
& Mander Corporation, Hat- 
boro, Pa., has announced the appointment 
of Marvin F. Boss as Sales Representative 
for the entire state of California. 

Mr. Boss will divide his time between 
the two “Quality” district offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. He was for- 
merly in charge of Quality sales in south- 
ern California, and now takes over the 
northern California territory as well, re- 
placing Mr. G. R. Porter, who has re- 
signed. 


Roberts 
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Dealer Service Training to 
Minimize Service Calls 


S A TIE-IN with and correlated 
ee of a field observation pro 

gram, one phase of the “sugges 
tion” aspect of which was reported on 
in a recent issue of American 
Journal, Southern California 
Company of Los Angeles, conducts 
a dealer training program in which 
observations reported by the com 
pany’s dealer service representatives 
play an important role 

The article in the June issue of 
American Gas Journal outlined how, 
through a program of observation 
and suggestions by customer servic 
department personnel, the company 
obtains a fairly constant stream of 
reports on appliances installed by 
dealers and complaints on the instal 
lations from customers, such as un 
satisfactory appliance installations 
and leaks, appliances that were left 
in poor adjustment by the installers, 
and general matters pertaining to un 
satisfactory customer-dealer rela 
tions. 

In addition to that activity, the 
Southern California Gas Company 
carries on, through its dealer service 
representatives, a dealer 
training designed to promote initia 
customer satisfaction on newly in 
stalled gas appliances and to 
mize service calls. 


Was Right Group Being Trained? 


In a report on this activity, Paul 
L. Speers, supervisor of the employee 
section of the company’s custome 
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service department, points out that, 
in the past, dealer service representa 
tive functions were governed pri 
marily by their personal contacts with 
different plumber and service organi 
zations. 

Requests from these organi 
according to Speers, 
fashioning a_ training 
meet their immediate needs, each re 
quest usually creating irregularities 
in the training program and 
the question of whether the utility 
was training the right group of peo 
ple in order to attain its goal 

Speers’ report 
field observations and report 
servicemen are definite aids to the 
company’s dealer training program 
He declared that with the introduc- 
tion of a printed form which em 
plovees could use to make reports and 


zations, 
were met D\ 


progran to 


posing 


accentuates 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


sugge stions on their field operations, 
regular reports began to arrive at 
the central office on unsatisfactory 
conditions of appliances installed by 
dealers. 

A typical report cited by Speers 
dealt with the observations of a gas 
company field serviceman concerning 
a range installed by a furniture com- 
pany. His report, concisely phrased, 
read . 

“According to consumer, installers 
for this firm connected range and left 
without adjusting or telling her any 
additional service would be necessary. 
The first time oven was lit, flame came 
out of door and control caught fire. No 
damage or injury resulted. Investiga- 
tion showed oven orifice and standby 
pilot wide open and minimum flame 
adjusting screw backed completely out 
and leaking badly when oven valve 
opened. This could have caused consid- 


erable damage had not consumer been 
level-headed.” 


How the Case Was Handled 


In explaining how the customer 
service department ot the Southern 
California Gas Company handled this 
field observation report, Speers 
stated: 

“Mr. (name of furniture firm 
executive) was very disturbed to 
think that any of his men had left 
an appliance in this condition. He 
said he would discuss it with the man 
who had done the job. We talked 
over the dealer’s responsibility on 
range installations and he agreed 
with us. We told him about 
the training program we offer dealers 
ind he seemed anxious to participate 
in future meetings. He stated he 
would have three men attend our 
next class and that he would make it 
compulsory for any man that they 
might have working for them in the 
future also to receive such training.” 

Speers reported that from a repre- 
sentative sample of such observa- 
tions, the gas company was able to 
irrive at the following facts: 

a) That unsatisfactory range in- 
stallations accounted for approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all observations 
received, which seemed logical since 
most municipalities do not require a 
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license to install a range. 

b) That unsatisfactory installa 
tions of water heaters and heating 
equipment accounted for five per 
cent, which again seemed logical sinc: 
license requirements are more rigid 
to install such appliances. 

Speers declared that the inescap 
able conclusion derived from th 
facts was that training activities 
should be concentrated in an effort 
to meet and train gas range installers 


Explains Report Follow-Up 
Procedure 

Mr. Speers declared that since th 
dealer sales representatives of thi 
gas company have already set up an 
acquaintanceship with most appliance: 
dealers in their respective districts, 
plan was arranged so that the dealer 
service representative would accom 
pany a sales representative on all 
calls. 

“It seemed desirable,” Speers de 
clared, “to keep these contacts under 
one representative of the utility. With 
this plan the sales representative cat 
introduce the service representative 
who in return can follow through 
with a discussion of the dealer’s re 
sponsibility on new appliance instal 
lations, call to his attention the in 
stallation reported on the observation 
form, and offer assistance in several 
ways, based on the dealer’s needs. 

“If the installer has had some ex 
perience, a discussion of the dealer's 
responsibilities on new appliance in 
stallations may be all that is needed 
Instruction on clocks, timers, auto 
matic shut-off, location of oven by 
passes, stand-by pilots, etc., may b 
given on the dealer’s oor samples a 
the time of the call. Most larg 
dealers come under this category and 
an effort is made to sell them on th 
idea of setting up a test line and pr: 
adjusting all ranges. Our records 
show very few follow-up service calls 
on firms that pre-adjust _ the: 
ranges.” 


Source of Bulk of Complaints 
Given 

Speers reported that the larges 
number of follow-up service calls an 
field observations originate fro 
among the many smali dealers an 
furniture stores that sell ranges bu 
have no regular installers. 
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“With these dealers,” he said, ‘we 
liscuss their responsibilities on new 
installations, customer satisfaction as 
related to sales, and attempt to sell 
them on the idea of obtaining th: 
services Of a qualified firm to make 
their installations. At the dealer's 
request, we will submit the names of 
several of these appliance installa 
tion companies whom he may con 
tact.” 

Speers cited as another group the 
dealers who are extremely coopera 
tive, have regular installers, and are 
making every effort to satisfy their 
customers by doing good installa 
ions. These dealers, he said, welcome 
suggestions and frequently request 
training for their installers. 

Many of the reports on field obse1 
vations, according to Speers, do noi 
concern appliance dealers but deal 
with other firms that occasionally 
move or install appliances. Thes 
include moving companies, linoleun: 
companies, painters, etc., on which 
the gas company follows up with 
calls and offers assistance. 


Attendance at Training 
Classes Urged 


Speers emphasized that on all calls, 
he dealer service representative s 
discuss the company’s training pro- 
cram and urge attendance at the in- 
struction classes. The material cov 
ered and the necessary props, he ex- 
plained, were so planned that the 
classes can be held in any of the com 
pany’s auditoriums throughout its 
svstem. By experience, the company 
has found, Speers declared, that 1 
is fortunate if installers who need 
the training can be persuaded to tak 
the time to attend one evening meet 
ing. For that reason the gas com 
pany prepared a course outline with 
the necessary equipment to cover all 
pertinent points and still limit the in- 
struction period to about 21% hours. 
Since the installers adjust and install 
only in the new ranges now on the 
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market, the gas company’s equipment 
is limited to the controls found on 
new ranges. 


Outline of Range Installation Class 

Speers described the course and 
equipment of the Southern California 
Gas Company’s range installation 
class outline as fellows: 


|. Introduction. 
\ :—Relation of service to sales 
goodwill. 
B:—Number of dealers com- 
pared with 1941 and percentage 
that may survive. 


Adjustment policy on new ap- 
pliance installations. 
A:—It has been our experience 
that the customer considers that 
the purchase of a new gas ap- 
pliance includes complete instal 
lation and proper adjustment 
This is definitely the responsi- 
bility of the seller, or his instal 
ler, and the Southern California 
Gas Company has never con- 
sidered this type ot service to be 
its responsibility. 
lo retain your customer's 
voodwill and to further accept- 
ance of gas appliances, we sug 
gest that you arrange to have 
this original installation com- 
pleted by your installer rather 
than advise the customer to call 
the Gas Company for this serv- 
ice. The following may be of 
help to you to complete your ap- 
pliance installations to the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction. 

1. The installer should test his 
connections to determine if 
they are gas tight before con 
sidering the job completed. 
Top burners and __ pilots 
should be adjusted to pro- 
duce acceptable flame charac 
teristics and to provide auto- 
matic ignition when _ that 
feature is incorporated in 
the range. 
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The oven burner, the oven 
bypass, and the oven pilot 
should be adjusted to per 
form satisfactorily. 

The installer should explain 
the operation of the auto- 
matic features on the appli- 
ance to the customer when 
possible. 

Pilots on other appliances 
which have been closed dur- 
ing the installation should be 
relighted and be put back im 
operation. 


Range Installation. 


lf there is no shut-off on 
the line, gas should be turned 
off at the meter. 
1. Verify correct meter and 
shut-off. 
Show meter tags and how to 
identify correct meter. 
Connect range. 
Discuss types of connections 
and installations. 
(a) Show types of flexible 
connectors, approved and un 
approved, 
Install 
cock. 
Dope male threads. 
Correct method of bending 
tube. 
Tighten connections wrench 
tight. 
Turning on gas. 
Close main burners on ali 
appliances and pilot valves. 
Turn service cock on slowly. 
Test range connections for 


accessible shut-off 


possible leakage. Use soap 
(mention “D.R.” leaks). 
Purge and relight appliance 
pilots. Stress reading in 
structions on all appliances. 
Discuss common types ot 
A.S.O’s. 

Adjusting range top. 
Discuss blue and luminous 
ame pilots. Use glass flash 
tube board. 








g 
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“A” TYPE METERS 
“B” TYPE METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 : 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. Phone CHerry 2351 


for all kinds of Gas Pressure Control 


HOLDER ¢ DISTRICT ¢ SERVICE 
APPLIANCE 











Mulcare Engineering Co., Inc. 
Gas Works & Distribution Equipment 
53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 




















Demonstrate critical flame b. Maximum and minimum 

Use prop. fame. 
3. Top burners, demonstrat: c. Demonstrate controls. 

adjustment. 4. Broiler adjustment. 

a. Needle valve and set ori a. Sharp flame. 

fices. F :—Check level of range. 

b. Binding valves. G :—Clean up range. 

c. Alignment of valves 

d. Simmer flame adjustment. 
4. Adjust griddle. 
‘:—Adjusting oven and broiler. 
1. Constant and standby pilots. 
2. Types of A.S.O.’s. . Props. 
3. Oven burner adjustment. A. Single meter set connected to 

a. Clear vents—show effects gas 

of steel wool. B. Range. 


Explain operation to customer 
A. Oven control. 

B. Clocks and minute minders. 
C. Broiling technique. 








A ONE-MAN CREW 
THAT WILL SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 


SYVTZTRON 


100% 
Self-Contained 


Gasoline Hammer 











PAVING BREAKERS 


Busting concrete — Digging clay and shale 
Cutting asphalt — Tamping backfill and 
a host of other jobs. 


Write for illustrated folder 
SYNTRON CO., 920 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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*. Connector tubing — approved 
and lead. 
Meter tags. 
Soap, dope can and brush. 
Burner board with glass flash 
tubes. 
Top burner board. 
Critical lux burner board. 
Oven A.S.O. 
neo. 
2. B-60 and pilot generator. 

3. Powerstat. 

4. Patrol bi-metal. 

Oven thermostats. 

1. Wilcolator. 

2. Robertshaw. 

3. Lorain—Magic Chef. 

4. American—Oven Chime. 

5. Gaffers & Sattler oven 

burner and pilot genera 
tor. 

Oven burner board. 

Lux clock. 

Manipulation tools. 

Service guides. 

Simmer burner valves. 

Roster sheets. 

Matches. 

Rags. 

Bunsen burners. 

Rubber hose. 

. Check charts. 


. Water heater vents. 


oe A > » — 
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Class Reminder Cards Mailed 


The Southern California Gas Com- 
pany uses a system of “reminder” 
cards as followups to keep dealers 
posted on when the classes are to be 
held. These are in the form of 
standard penny postcards with the 
reminder printed on the reverse side. 
A typical card contains a direction 
sketch map indicating where the next 
class will be held. 

After each of the 29 range installa 
tion classes conducted at night since 
the program was inaugurated by the 
gas company, attendance sheets were 
checked and those who failed ‘to at- 
tend were sent a second reminder 
card giving the date and location of 
the next class. 





Caloric Stove Appoints Briggs 
for Philadelphia Area 


William T. Briggs was appointed by 
the Caloric Stove Corporation’s Sales De 
partment as Special Representative in th 
Philadelphia area, on June Ist. 

Mr. Briggs brings to Caloric more that 
twenty years of wholesale merchandisins 
experience in major appliances. For th 
last eleven years he was successfully inter 
ested in the promotion of automatic wate! 
heaters and Roper Ranges, through Utility 
Liquefied Petroleum (jas and dealer dis 
tribution channels in Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 
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New Officers of Penna. Gas Assn. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsyl 
vania Gas Association, held at Werners 
ville, Pa., May 19-20-21, the following new 
officers were elected: 

President: James M. 
President, Pennsylvania 
Co., Lancaster. 

Ist Vice-President: B. V. Pfeiffer, Mer., 
Gas Operations, The United Gas Improve 
ment Co., 1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 5 

2nd Vice-President: L. B. Richards, 
)’resident, The Harrisburg Gas Co., Har 
isburg 

3rd Vice-President: Andrew J. Leib, 
Mer., Gas Dept., Luzerne County Gas & 
Electric Corp., Kingston, Pa. 

Secretary: Wm. Naile, President, Leba 
non Valley Gas Company, 7-11 North 
Ninth Street, Lebanon. 

Treasurer: James A. Schultz, Asst 
Treas., Consumers Gas Company, 441 Penn 
Street, Reading. 


Vice 


Light 


Huebner, 


Power & 


Officers National Gas and 
Petroleum Assn. of Canada 
meeting of the Natural 
Gas and Petroleum Association of Canada, 
held at Hamilton, Ont., May 22nd and 
23rd, the following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: 

Honorary President, Major E. Sweet, 
Brantford; President, S. A. Morse, Union 
Gas Co., Chatham; First Vice President, 
>. B. Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Buffalo; Second Vice President, C. N 
Glenny, Provincial Natural Gas Co., 
Erie; Treasurer, J. A. Richie, Dominion 
Natural Gas Co., Buffalo; Secretary, Jos 
McKee, United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamilton 


At the annual 


Severson, 


Fort 


Appointments Public Service 
of N. J. Operating Dept. 


Changes in organization in the Gas Oper 
ating Department of Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., are 
announced by President George H. Blake: 

Alfred M. Leto, from Engineering As- 
sistant to Assistant Chief West 
End Works (Jersey City). 

Howard Hoffman, Jr., from Engineering 
Assistant to Assistant Superintendent, West 
End Works. 

Fred Ullrich, from Assistant 
tendent, Central Works (Raritan Town- 
ship), to Assistant Superintendent, Harri- 
son Works. 

Julian E. Cuny, from Assistant to the 
Superintendent, to Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Harrison Works. 

William C. Diederich, from Assistant to 
the Superintendent, to Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Harrison Works. 

Carroll D. James, from Assistant to 
Works Superintendent, Trenton, to Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Central Works. 

Edward A. Branin, from Assistant to 
the Superintendent, to Assistant Superin 
tendent, Camden Coke Plant 


Chemist, 


Superin 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association Meeting 
New officers, members of the board, 
chairmen of sections and districts and com- 
mittee chairmen of the Liquefied Petro- 
leum Association were announced at 
the close of the national organization’s an- 
nual meeting and convention in 
May 28-29. 


(sas 
Chicago 


The new president is Tallent H. Ran- 
some, president of the Ransome Co., Em- 
eryville, Cal., and widely known through- 
out the LP-Gas industry. 
chosen from each 
Naumer, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
New York, who was named first 
vice-president ; Kenneth H. Koach, Green's 
Fuel, Inc., Sarasota, Fla., second vice- 
president; D. D. Purrington, Oakland, 
Cal.; Lon Turner, Denver, Colo.; E. J 
(;ustafson, Sioux Falls, S. D.; and W. G 
Petty, Sr., Memphis, Tenn. 


Vice-presidents 
Walter 


district are 


Corp., 


Charles O. Russell Thermogas Co., Inc., 
Des Moines, lowa, who was president until 
the convention meeting, was chosen as 
treasurer, and Arthur Kruetzer of the 
LPGA National Headquarters staff was 
re-elected secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Elected by men in their own sections of 
the industry as chairmen of groups were 
H. W. Rigterink, Sun Oil Co., Philadel- 
phia, Producers’ Section; Lloyd C. Ginn, 
(American Stove Co., Cleveland, Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Section; J. Richard Ver- 
kamp, Verkamp Corp., Cincinnati, Mar- 
keters’ Section; and Kenneth R. D. Wolfe, 
Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Section. The 
sectional chairmen will also serve on the 
board of directors 


The new board selected as chairmen of 
standing committees the following: Floyd 
F. Campbell, Bartlesville, Okla., Appliance 
Specification Committee; H. H. Torbit, 
Pueblo, Colo., Constitution & By-Laws; H. 
K. Strickler, Erie, Pa., Finance; Edward 
C. McEneany, Walnut Creek, Cal., In- 
surance; Kenneth W. Rugh, Bartlesville, 
Okla., Legislative; Gerald L. Brennan, 
Tulsa, Okla., LP-Gas Specifications; J. L. 
Grigsby, Oklahoma City, Okla., Member- 
ship; Si G. Darling, Pratt, Kans., Adver- 
tising & Publicity; F. T. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis, Safety; Walter Miller, Chicago, 
Technical & Standards; and George W. 
Bach, Kansas City, Transportation. 


About 1,200 industry members from all 
states of the union and several from for- 
eign countries attended the convention and 
meetings. Exhibits of new manufactured 
goods were shown by 80 firms. The group 
selected Kansas City, Mo., as the next 
convention site. The next annual meeting, 
exhibition and convention will probably be 
held in June, 1948. 


News of the Gas Industry 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


July 


7-8 Michigan Gas Ass'n, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich- 


igan 


August 


Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown 


September 


Vattonal 
Assn 
ferson 


Butane-Propane 
Annual Convention, Jef- 
Hotel, St. Louis. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn., Bilt- 
more Hotel, Okla. City. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Hotel Del Coronado, San 
Diego, Cal 


New Jersey 
Stacy-Trent 


Ga S$ 4 {ssoctation, 
Hotel, Trenton. 


Independent Petroleum Assn 
Annual Meeting, Oklahoma 
City. 


October 


3 American Gas  Assoctation, 
Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
( Yhio. 


National Metal Congress, Am- 
phitheater, Chicago 


WMH LAM AM TT 


Technical Conferences 


Set for 1948 


Dates for two Spring conferences of 
the Technical Section of the American 
Gas Association have been announced by 
C. S. Goldsmith, chairman of the Sec- 
tion. The 1948 Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conference will be held April 
19-20-21 at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The Joint Produc- 
tion and Chemical Conference will take 
place May 24-25-26 at the Berkeley-Car- 
teret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Gas Fired Home Dryer. Bulletin on 
this unit, issued by Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., South Bend, Ind., points out 
its load building possibilities and gives a 
complete description. The heater calls for 
19 thousand Btu per hour and burns natu- 
ral, mixed or manufactured gas. Copies 
with provision for gas company imprint 
are available. 











Semet-Solvay Reports Eleven 
New Plant Installations 


The continuing high demand for new gas 
production equipment is evident in the con 
struction now being carried out for its cus 
tomers by the Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Division, Semet-Solvay Company, 40 R« 
tor Street, New York. 


Within the next few months fifteen add 


tional Semet-Solvay water gas machines 
with backrun and three-way valves and 
with a total rated capacity in excess o 
66,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day are 
expected to be placed in operation in the 


following cities: 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Cedar Falls, lowa;: 


Derby, Conn.; Holyoke, Mass Miar 
Beach, Fla.; Pawtucket, R. 1.; Pougl 
keepsie, N. Y.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Taw 
ton, Mass.; Toronto, Canada; Westfield, 
Mass. 

All of the above installations are Semet 
Solvay Reverse Flow Machines, except on 
which is a Semet-Solvay Ignition Arcl 
Machine. Several have water cooled gen 


erators, one having the Semet-Solvay Typ 
“LR” Mechanical Grate. 


C. A. Massa Elected Treasurer 
Manufacturers Lt. & Heat Co. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di 


rectors, Charles A. Massa was elected 
treasurer of The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. 

In making this announcement, ©. E. Be 
nett, president, revealed that Mr. Massa 
has been senior assistant treasurer since 


1946 


Mr. Massa joined the Columbia syste 
of natural gas 
1930. Assuming the responsibi 2 
rate engineer, Mr. Massa had initial head 


November, 


companies in’ Februar 


Meeting of Purging C ef 
1947. Lett to right (seated 


June 5 

Harrison, Brooklyn, chairman: H. E. Ferqus 
aes he Sm Tn New Y K a } Kir 
Newark: G. R. King, Philade A 
Chabre, Los Angele 


quarters in Columbus, O. A few months 

later he Pittsburgh in the same 

capacity. 
In June, 


came to 
1935, the new financial execu- 
tive became tax agent and chief  statis- 
tician for The Pittsburgh Group of - the 
Columbia natural gas companies, of which 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. is 
a part. Mr 
Pittsburgh 
fn es the plant ac- 
counting department of The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., 
assistant treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Waterman entered the Columbia 
Gas System in 1927 following completion 
f his chemical engineering studies at Ohio 
State first duties were 
those of a Columbus, O. A 
transferred into the 
ate department and worked on gas rate 
analysis and investigation, 


Massa will continue to make 
his headquarters 
Waterman, head of 


has been elected an 


University His 
chemist in 
later he 


short time 


Vollmer, Director A. O. 
Smith Corp. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board 
f Directors held in Milwaukee, June 5, 
M. J. Vollmer, assistant secretary and as- 


sistant treasurer, was elected a director 
to replace John Leekley, resigned. 

Mr. Vollmer joined the A. O. Smith 
Corp. in October, 1929, after graduating 


rom the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 


ersity of Pennsylvania, 


A.G.A. Purging Procedure Being 
Revised 

American Gas Associa- 

tion’s recommended procedure for remov- 


Revision of the 


ing and putting into service gas holders 
and other gas works apparatus, and gas 
mains, is well under way. Two former 


. &. A 


purging procedures are being rewritten by 


pamphlets giving recommended 


the Purging Committee under the chair- 
Ame an 7a Ass aTION n New York 
S Yeaw R nester New York: A. D. 
Chicago, Ill. Left to right (standing) 
New Y 2 = tar H. S. Carpenter 
W ast New York (quest) and Gus 


} 
4 
4 P 
* ; 
4 
* 


' 


% 
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manship of A. D. Harrison, The Brook 
lyn Union Gas Company, and will be com 
bined in one publication. New material 
will include qa section on liquefied petroleun 
gases. 

At a meeting « A.G.A 
New York, June 5, pro 
posed chapters prepared by the individual 
committee reviewed and 
These chapters relate to inert 
testing and instruments, purging 
apparatus, piping, holders and mains, and 
the purging of LP-gas equipment. 

The committee was appointed in Ox 
tober, 1946, by C. S. Goldsmith, chairman 
of the Technical Section, and assigned the 
task of amplifying the 
mended procedures 
applied 


the committee at 


Headquarters it 
members were 
discusse¢ d. 


gases, 


existing recom 
which have been s 
successfully throughout the gas 


industry. 


Requirements Committee 
Activities 

Modification and simplification of a num 
ber of approval requirements for gas equip 
ment were reviewed by the respective sub 
committees of the Approval Requirement: 
Committee during June. 

The incinerator group adopted changes 
which cover newly developed types of de 
signs now appearing on the market. The 
appliance pressure regulator group devoted 
itself principally f present 
test procedure indicated by experience and 


to expansion ¢ 


considered appropriate revisions 

The range committee adopted a number 
of proposals to simplify present require 
ments and reduce the number of tests nec 
essary for approval. 
dustry 


It also considered in 
pre posed standards 
combination ranges and 
adopted these requirements for early ap 
proval by the supervising committee. 
Revisions of 


comments on 


for dual oven 


standards agreed 
on by the gas range and incinerator groups 
now go to the industry for suggestions and 
criticism betore final adoption. 


present 


Also initi 
ated during the month were proposed re 
visions to installation requirements for con 
version burners by a 
for that 


Ss] cial 
purpose. 


group ap 


pcinted 
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Mfrs. Light & Heat Company strom taught classes in food preparation Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners for 


Appoints Miss Jernstrom and clothing design . Northern Natural Gas Co. 
From her headquarters in Uniontown, ‘ 

Blaw-Knox Company has received an 
der from Northern Natural Gas Com 
pany for 25 
liameter. This is the largest order for 


Miss Regina M. Jernstrom has been ap Pa., Miss Jernstrom will assume responsi 
ointed home service director for District }iJity for the gas mpany’s home service 
No. 6 of rhe Mastacturers Light and: .-s:vtsise in such commumitiee 04 Donors. 
Heat Co. Miss Jernstrom replaces Miss Jeannette, Charleroi, Brownsville, Connells 
Evelyn M. Porter, who resigned prior t ville. Somerset, Scottdale, West Newton eas cleaners in the same size ever received 


gas cleaners, each 60 inches in 


er recent marriage nd Marion trom a single company 


Point 
The Northern Natural Gas Company 


Hammel-Dahl Represented obtains its gas from both Texas and Kan 


be Cave Bees. Co sas and has lines in a half-dozen states 
4 . A . 


_ , The cleaners will be installed in the suc 
The Hammel-Dahl Company of Provi 
lence, Rhode Island, announces the appoint ° ‘ 
tect equipment from the wear and tear of 


ment of Frank J. and Arthur T. Carr as 
: . solid particles and help insure a continuous 
New England Sales Representatives oper 4 


tion lines before the compressors to pro 





: ' el ow of gas to the consumer 
ating from Boston, Mass., as The Carr 


Bro S Lo 
\ native Ne W Englander, Frank has Silex Company Going On the Air 


had several years of selling experience in a : ; ; 
The Silex Company, Hartford, Conn., is 


this territory and has been previously em 
oing on the air in one-hour group par 


ployed in Providence by a distributor of 


- ticipation programs six days a week, in a 
iationally known lines of heating and in ae I = 


plan to include about twenty key cities 


lustrial equipment 
from coast to coast, J]. M. Moore, general 


Arthur, after he received a Bachelor oi 
Science degree in Technology from the 
University of New Hampshire in 1940, was “The broadcast schedules have already 
employed by a well-known manufacturer been arranged in three large cities: New 


sales manager, recently announced 


rotating electrical equipment as a sales York, Chicago and Los Angeles,” Mr 
engineer Moore said, “and popular programs will be 
Since both Frank’s and Art’s talents ap utilized, including the early morning pro 
Baran’ iA Jernstron 
pear to | 
the new home service director received they recently decided to combine their ef Protective League’ hour in the afternoon, 





v in the sales engineering field, eram ‘Sunrise Salute’ and the ‘Housewives 


er Bachelor of Science degree in home forts in their own sales organization by conducted by some of America’s favorite 

economics from Mt. Mercy College, Pitts representing the Hammel-Dahl Company radio personalities. Programs and avail 

urel As a home economics instructor in and other allied manufacturers in their able time in other large cities are now 
Pittsburgh school svstem, Miss Jern home territory. being analyzed.” 
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DETROIT’S “FIRST” 


IN CONVENIENCE - COMFORT - QUALITY 


In the heart of the downtown, office, theater, 
and shopping area. Friendly, courteous service 
to make your stay in Detroit a pleasant memory. | Yes—we have 
The Tuller Coffee Shop or Cafeteria for excel- el tested CHORE 
lent Food modestly priced. The Hotel Tuller, | oa BOY—You'll 
Detroit's largest, is the place to stay. I} 5 make no mistake 


visit our Cocktail Lounge 











ONE OF DETROIT’S FINEST 
7 AGA CERTIFIED x FACTORY ASSEMBLED « =— { 


$575 
$00 ROOMS with earn From °2 AND TESTED 7 RUGGED CONSTRUCTION ay 
H / / if / / | 4 SILENT OPERATION 4X HIGHEST QUALITY 
OLE MILLET | CONTROLS, ALL COVERED LESS SERVICE 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK PROBLEMS 4 RELIABLE MANUFACTURER 


HARRY F. O'BRIEN, Manager STANDARD FUEL ENGINEERING CO. 


FOUNDED 1914 


WANA HA | ATT | THT i] | : * om mem) POST, Bie DETROIT 17, MICH. 
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Golden Jubilee Celebration 
at American Stove Co. Plant 


Twelve hundred people visited American 
Stove Company’s Harvey, Ill., factory on 
its fiftieth anniversary May 10. Five hun 
dred attended a program the previous eve 
ning at which veteran employees and pen 
sioners of the factory were honored 


Although officials of Harvey and 
American Stove Company took part in the 
“Golden Jubilee Celebration,” a littl 
gas range “stole the show.” 

The Company had offered to trade a 
new Magic Chef for the oldest Clark Jewel 
that could be found, operating and in good 
condition, in the Chicago (Clark 
Jewel was the Harvey factory’s brand name 
until 17 years ago, when it was changed t 
Magic Chef.) Mrs. Fred Bade of Harvey 
was one of the 150 who entered the con 
test. Her entry, a 1902 model, was still 
going strong after 45 years of 
use. 


area 


constant 
Not a single part had been replace 
Everything on it was 45 years old except 
the stove polish that made it shine like new 
Mrs. Bade apologized for a few spots 


rust on the old-timer “It would 


When American Stove 
the oldest range made 
Bade (center) won the 
and long-time emp 


1 


been in perfect shape if | hadn't rented 1 
house to some people who didn’t take 
of it,” she said. She was presented witl 
the new Magic Chef during Friday’s pro 
gram. The old range, after being displayed 
that night and all of the 
went into a well-earned retirement 
Veteran employees of the were 
given proper credit for their workmanship 
A certificate of service, signed by President 
Arthur Stockstrom, Albert 
Buchler, oldest employee, who—in _ the 
words of the document—* 
continuously in the same factory since 
March 27, 1899, has completed 48 years of 
faithful service.” The 27 oldest employees 
of the factory have a combined service of 
909 years. 
celebration. 


care 


following day, 


ractory 


was given 


having served 


Fifteen pensioners attended the 


School Gas Range Replacement 
Program 


Cribben and Sexton Co. have announced 
to dealers and utilities a plan to provide 
installation and replacement of Universal 
Gas Ranges in Home Economics Depart- 
ments of educational institutions. 

Under this program, schools can pur- 
Universal Ranges from their 
dealer or utility at approximately 50% of 
the retail list This includes instal- 
The ranges will then 
be replaced periodically at no charge to the 
school. The replacement period is deter- 
between the and dealer or 
Minimum period is one year, 

three The agreement 
runs for six years, and can continue longer 
if agreed by school and dealer or utility. 

In support of this program, Cribben and 
Sexton will sell ranges to dealers or utili- 
ties at a special school discount. A pre- 
scribed allocation for school sales has been 
established 

Harold E 


the company, 


chase (ras 
price 
lation and servicing 


mined school 
utility 


maximum years. 


Jalass, General Sales Manager 
said: “There is a crying 
modern gas equipment in schools, 
methods of teaching the 
this equipment to our cus- 


need for 
and for modern 


care and use of 


n exchange for 
Mrs. Fred 
With her are pensioners 


hen this ranae was the latest style. 


r 
Chet 
ory and st n use 


new Mag 


Ta 
902 mode 


tomers of tomorrow. The forthcoming 
A.G.A. Teachers Manual and motion pic- 
ture film are an excellent approach to this 
instruction problem. Our replacement pro- 
gram is designed to support these fine pro- 
motions by providing the ‘real McCoy’ for 
students.” 

The company has prepared a folder that 
details their program from the school’s 
point of view. Copies are available on 
request. 


Hoenigmann Resigns From 
Florence Stove Company 


Frank J]. Hoenigmann has resigned as 
Executive Vice President and Director of 
Florence Stove Company according to an 
announcement made by President Robert 
L. Fowler 
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Mr. Hoenigmann, who has maintained 
his headquarters in the Chicago office, has 
been in charge of Florence operations. He 
left the Florence Stove Company on 
June 30. According to Mr. Hoenigmann, 
his future plans will be announced later 


Tappan Names 3 New Directors 


A. B. Ritzenthaler, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Tappan Stove 
Company, Mansfield, O., was one of the 
three persons recently elected to serve on 
the board of directors, it has been an- 
nounced by Alan P. Tappan, president. 

The other two members are William R 
Mabee, plant superintendent, and Harold 
QO. Dysart, secretary. 

Ritzenthaler has been with the company 
21 years, Mabee, 20, and Dysart, 25. 


Coleman Co. Develops Domestic 
House Heating Estimator 


A pocket size slide rule for quick esti- 
mates of building heat loss has been de- 
veloped by The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 

Basic data for the rule was obtained 
from actual heat loss calculations of more 
than 2,000 typical small homes. 

Charts on either side of the rule show 
factors for 16 most common combinations 
ot wall construction, ceiling insulation, and 
storm sash. These charts apply to one 
and two-story houses. 

\fter selecting the factor and determin- 
ing the building perimeter (which can be 
found with the rule) the hourly heat loss 
can be solved with a single setting of the 
rule. A temperature zone 
map of the United States is also printed 
on the rule. 

May be secured from the 
pany, for 25 
mailing costs. 


winter design 


‘oleman Com- 
cents to cover printing and 


Brig. Gen. Minton to Become 
Koppers’ Production Manager 


srig. Gen. Hugh C. Minton, who was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his “able direction” of the Army 
Service Production Division dur- 
ing World War II, will become Produc- 
tion Manager of Koppers Company, Inc., 
on July 1. 

In his new position, General Minton will 
report directly to General Brehon Somer- 
vell, President of Koppers, thereby re- 
establishing in civilian life a relationship 
set up in wartime when General Somervell 
was Commanding General of the Army 
Service Forces. 


Fx orces’ 


Cleveland Heater Co. Appoints 
Ludlow to Sales Post 


Kress V. Ludlow has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Cleveland Heat- 
er Co., according to an announcement made 
by Leo Friedman, president. 

Mr. Ludlow joined the company as sales- 
man in 1925 and later became district sales 
manager for territories served by the Co- 
umbia System and the East Ohio Gas Co. 
Prior to 1925 he spent several years with 
the East Ohio Gas Co. in Cleveland. 

In his new capacity Mr. Ludlow will be 
assisted by S. C. Schnell who has been 
active in Rex water heater sales work for 
the past 16 years. 
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Rutland Water Gas Plant Disabled by 
Flood and Served by Propane-Air Plant 


N JUNE 2nd and 3rd, there was a 
Q flood on East Creek at Rutland, Vt., 

with water running about two feet 
deep in the combination gas plant trans 
former sub-station and operating 
of the Central Vermont Public 
Co. at Rutland. About 7:30 p.m. on June 
3rd, the East Pittsford power dam, about 
nine miles above Rutland, broke following 
about 1 inch of rain which fell earlier 
on Tuesday. This caused a nine foot wall 
of water to come down the course of the 
stream, great 


offices 
Service 


causing destruction in its 
wake 

The peak of the flood hit the west side 
of Rutland approximately 10:30 p.m. and 
with such force that it tore many homes 
and buildings from their foundations. The 
public service company property is lo 
cated upstream from the Rutland 1) & H 
Railroad which passes westward out of 
Rutland on an embankment approximately 
twenty-five feet in height, with a double 
track railroad bridge over East Creek 
There is high land on the west side of 
the creek, while the plant is located just 
a few feet above normal creek level on 
the east side. As a result of the dam 
effect of the railroad embankment, it 
caused the main currents of the flood to 
flow through the public service company 
property 

Some of the company 
entirely swept away, 
compressor 


buildings 
such as the 
house, purifiers, et 
Other company buildings had walls tort 
out and foundations undermined 

When the flood waters had passed, af- 
ter having risen to approximately 12 to 
15 feet in height in the plant yard, th 
yard was full of debris, including three 
houses, one of these being a 
dwelling. A piano was dumped from this 
house in the doorway of the gas generator 
building. In many parts of the plant, the 
was ten feet deep and required 
hundreds of truck loads to haul it 


were 
mete! 
house, 


two-stor\ 


debris 
many 
away 

As it appeared that it would be 
some time before the water gas plant 
could be put back into operation, Mr 
Peck III, and Mr. A. E. Ship 
pee, who are in charge of the gas op 
erations, contacted H. Emerson 
t H. Emerson Thomas and Associates 
at 5 a.m. on Wednesday, June 4th rela 
tive to a propane-air plant, to get service 
restored for the approximate 3,000 cus 
Rutland. Mr. Thomas arrived 
in Rutland at 10:40 that morning by plane, 
ind after surveying the plant, he and Paul 
E. Peacock, Jr., of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
began rounding up equipment to utilize ir 
getting propane-air service started 

\ 60,000 cubic foot per hour Selas gas 
air mixing machine was trucked in to 
Rutland, a distance of about 600 miles in 
24 hours, with two drivers, spelling eacl 
other at the wheel. A steam-fired propane 
vaporizer was borrowed from Portland 
Gas Light Co. and Utilities Distributors, 
Inc. of Portland, Me. Smaller accessory 
equipment was shipped in by truck or air 
express and as soon as the debris 


quite 


Leorge S 


Thomas 


tomers in 


was 


installation started to con 
nect up the equipment, utilizing the boil- 
ers of the water gas plant which were 
not damaged materially, and the holders 
which were not affected by the flood. 
Propane in by tank car 
use until the storage tank 
shipped in and installed. Ap- 
proximately 300 feet of 2” welded line 
laid from the tank car to the 
vaporizer, all of this being run from 20 to 
30 feet overhead and across building roofs 
in order to keep it out of the way of the 
bulldozers, steam shovel and cranes clean 
ing up the debris. The outlet of the 
vaporizer was connected to the 
of the broken 12” 
return line 
inlet of the 
the Selas 


storage holder 


cleared, was 


was brought 
for temporary 


could be 


had to be 


stub end 
hot make line, with a 
relief holder to the 

Selas machine. The outlet of 
machine connected to the 


from the 
was 


The method of make was to take liquid 
from the storage tank through the 2” line 
into the vaporizer, where it was converted 
to vapor by heat and the relief 
holder was then filled with undiluted pro 
pane vapor of about 2500 to 3700 Btu’s 
per cubic foot. This holder throws ap 
proximately 4” of water column and thus 
furnished the gas supply for the inlet to 
the mixing unit. The propane-air mix 
was then made into the storage holder for 
distribution to the 
made into the holder on the tenth day 
and the Central Vermont Public Service 
Co. began turning on the customer services 
which had been turned off immediately 
after the flood, first giving the consumers 


steam 


consumers. Gas was 


top burner use and tagging all appliances 
of the automatic type to be left turned 
off until the service man could make the 
proper adjustments and see that no 
pockets of air were affecting the operation 
of such automatic appliances. 

Many of the plant lines have been torn 
out in the flood and at two points in the 
distribution bridges 
washed also lost 


system where were 
which 
filled the mains in one section with water. 
These had to be repaired and water 
pumped from the mains before gas could 
be distributed. This work was completed 


m the as the plant started mak 


out, mains were 


same day 
ing gas 

in order to get an 
propane-air for the pre- 
used water 


The procedure used 


exchange gas of 


ously was to install a 


vas, 


range taken directly from the mains, with- 
out changing the burner adjustment and 
installing it in a small temporary build- 
ing adjacent to the new propane-air gas 
plant and then making the proper Diu 
burn without adjustment of the 
This was done so that as the 
department turned on the cus- 
appliances, that is the range top 
burners, no adjustment at that time would 
be necessary, and thus the 
could turn on the maximum number of 
ranges per day. The Btu which accom- 
plished this approximately 650 in 
comparison to the previous 543 Btu water 
gas. A Junkers calorimeter was also in- 
stalled in the temporary building ad- 
jacent to the propane-air gas plant. This 
was a new unit trucked in by American 
Meter Co., due to the loss of the plant 
calorimeter in the flood 
Many companies as- 
sisted on the turn-on of customer services 
and helped make possible the restoration 
of service to the 3000 customers in a con- 
siderably shorter period of time than was 
contemplated for the return of gas service, 
after seeing the destruction of the flood 
Service men came from Montpelier, 
Brattleboro, Barre, Vt., Claremont and 
Chester, N. H. and Greenville, N. Y 
The gas industry again gave a good 
account of itself in giving gas service to 
its customers in such a short time, con- 
sidering that an entirely new plant had 
to be installed. Obviously, parts of it are 
in a temporary manner, but adequate for 
emergency use until permanent installation 
is completed. 


gas to 
burners 
service 
tomer 


servicemen 


Was 


surrounding gas 





E. G. Bailey, To Head A.S.M.E. 
In 1948 


The 1947-1948 President of The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Enginers will 
be E. G. Bailey, New York, vice president 
of The Babcock and Wilcox Company. 
Mr. Bailey was nominated for the office 
at the Semi-Annual Meeting of the so- 
ciety, held in Chicago June 15-19. He will 
Eugene W. O’Brien of Atlanta. 

Mr. Bailey is inventor in 
the combustion field, holding more than 
106 U. S. patents. He is an authority on 
fuels, combustion, and power develop- 
ments. He was the founder, in 1916, of 
the Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, O., 
manufacturers of fluid meters and auto- 
combustion control devices, and was 
its president until 1944 
chairman of its board 


succeed 


noted as an 


matic 


when he became 





lation. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 


When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantie Avenue, Brooklyn. New York 


Gas Industry. 

















Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Announces New Officers 

board of directors of the Phi 
Electric 


The 
deiphia 
election of Horace P. Liversidge as cl 
man of the board. He has 
dent since 1938, and will 
ecutive head of 


Company announces 


been ] 
continue is 
the company 
Concurrently, Mr. Liversidge ann 
that H. B. 
dent, was elected president, and that 
Funk, vice-president in 
neering, Was 
dent and a 
rectors, 


Bryans, execulive vice 
charge of engi 


elected executive vice-pres! 


member of the board of di 
Mr. Bryans has spent his entire career 
in the public utility business, beginning 
with the Philadelphia Gas Works Com 
pany. Later he continued in the gas field 
in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas. He first entered the electric util 
ity field in Gloversville, N. Y., and 
became engineer of the 
Electric Company in Norristown, Pa. He 
was subsequently appointed general super 
intendent and later assistant general man 
ager of the Philadelphia Suburban Coun 
ties Gas & Electric 1929 
he was named vice-president in char 
operations of the Philadelphia 
Company, and was clected executive vice 
president in 1938 

Mr. Funk has 
delphia Electric Company tor many 
and is a national authority on engineering 
matters. 


natural gas im 


later 


Counties Gas and 


( ompany Ff 


with the Phila 


Vears, 


be en 


Indiana Gas & Water Co. 
Wins Advertising Award 


At the annual Public 
Utilities Advertising Association held in 
Detroit in June, the Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., was awarded tw« 
place awards. 
to George S. 


meeting of the 


national first 
The awards were presented 
Diener, 
Diener Company, advertising 
the utility, who prepared the prize-winning 
advertisements 


president, ie S 


agen 1 


The awards were presented as a result 


whicl Somme 


public util 


o: a nation-wide 
1400 entries were 
throughout the 
were made for singl 
ments promoting the use of gas 
and for a 
paper 
veal in 


contest in 
submitted b 
ities United States. They 
newspaper a lve riis¢ 
service 
series of five or more news 
first 
Gas & Water 

‘mn 1045 


advertisements. This is_ the 
which the 


Lo., Inc., which 


Indiana 
was organized 


has entered the competition 


Canadian Notes 


R. Cody McPherson, former assistant 

anager, has now been appointed general 
nanager of Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., 
Kdmonton, Alberta. The appointment was 
announced at the recent annual meeting of 
the organization in Calgary. 

Julian Garrett, vice-president of the 
company who has been carrying on the 
duties of general manager, will continue as 
with Mr. 
sponsible to him. 

Other officers of the company are: E. W. 
Bowness, of Calgary, chairman of the 
board; H. R. Milner, Edmonton, president ; 
Fk. A. Smith, Calgary, comptroller; F. A. 
Brownee, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent; D. K. Yorath, secretary; J. B. 
Whelihan, treasurer; G. L. Metcalfe, as- 
sistant T. O. Megas, assistant 


vice-president McPherson re- 


secretary ; 
treasurer. 

Fk. A. Brownie, executive assistant to 
the president of the Canadian Western 
Natural Gas, Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Ltd., will continue in that capacity 
and in addition assume the post of general 
manager, according to appointment made at 
the recent annual meeting in Calgary. 

Ofticers of the Company are Mr. Bow- 
ness, chairman of the board; H. R. Milner, 
president; P. D. Mellon, vice-president ; 
l, A. Brownie, executive assistant to presi- 
dent and general manager; IF. A. Smith, 
comptroller; Mr. Yorath, secretary; W. L. 
McPhee, treasurer; H. M. Hunter, general 
superintendent; S. C. Murison, assistant 
secretary. 


Holmberg Elected Vice Pres. 
National Radiator Co. 


Robert S President of The 
National Company, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the election 
' Adrian O. Holmberg as Vice President 
for Manufacturing, succeeding E. W. 


Waters, 
Radiator 


Longacre 

Mr. Longacre, who has been Vice Pres- 
ident of National manufac- 
for the past twenty vears, is on an 


in charge of 
turing 
of absence, and will act in 
capacity on his return to the 


( xtended leave 
a consultive 
Company 


H. H. Ganser. Retires 


Herbert H. Ganser, regional vice-presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Electric Co., at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., has retired after forty-eight 
service The 


vears of responsibilities of 


his office will be assumed by Fred R. 


Swanson, division manager. 





TO TAKE CARE OF 
THAT "SPECIAL JOB" 


Tr 





the REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT 


Quiet, 


ating of gas appliances. 
to install. 


AUTOGAS 


COMPANY 





THE REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT... 
... THE CHIMNEY IN A CARTON 


Your venting problems are easily solved with 


“MECHANICAL 
CHIMNEY." It is specifically designed for evacu- 
reliable, 


Additional Information Available Upon Request 


2153 W. Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


easy 
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L.P.G.A. Cooperates on 
Unified Requirements 


In connection with the Annual LPGA 
Meeting, held at the Sherman Hotel in Chi 
cago on May 28th, a Manufacturers’ Se 
tion Meeting was scheduled and a perma 
nent Manufacturers’ Section set up. Lloy 
C. Ginn of the American Stove Compan 
was elected chairman 

The principal discussion at the meetin: 
concerned the desirability of setting wy 
uniform requirements for piped and L-P 
gas appliances, and steps which might b< 
taken to bring about better unification o 
requirements. 

Mr. Whitelaw explained that A.G.A. and 
LPGA had appointed committees to ex 
plore areas of mutual interest to bot! 
Associations, and pointed out that there 
was no reason to divide activities of the 
two Associations inasmuch as both had 
the same interests. Mr. Whitelaw par 
ticularly emphasized the time, effort and 
expense caused by manufacturers having 
separate committees for each Association 
which required duplicate meetings. He 
also pointed out the burdens placed on the 
manufacturers by the large number of 
general meetings held by the two Associ 
ations. 








Gas Meter Repairmen 


Two experienced gas meter repair men 
available to service one large or several 
small Companies. Have had over 20 years’ 
experience in testing, proving, repairs and 
service. Available on short notice. Ad- 
dress Box 171, c/o American Gas Journal, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
WANTED 

\ well-qualified man for supervision oi 
Production and Distribution of artificial 
No managerial or commercial experi 
Should be over forty (40) 
years of age and should have had ten (10) 
years’ practical experience in production 
and distribution. Address Box 169, ¢/« 
American Gras Journal, Inc., 53 Park Place, 
New York City 7. 


gas. 


ence necessary. 





FOR SALE 
Addressograph +3700 


Immediate Delivery 
Bought in 1946—used four 
months, 


200 thousand Style C (EE) 
one-piece plates 
Peer 
Addressograph +1900 


Rochester Addressograph 
Agency will verify condition of 





equipment. 


Address inquiries to: 
John L. Hansen 
28 South Union Street 
Rochester 7, New York 
Phone—Main 3166 
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Municipal Gas System Engineer 


OUTH AMERICAN MUNICIPALITY 

population 130,000 requires engineer 
take charge natural gas distribution sys- 
tem handling approximately 1,250,000 cu. 
ft. daily. Must have administrative ability. 
Age 35-45. Employment contract for indefi- 
nite period. Salary good. Knowledge Span- 
ish desirable but not essential. State all 
qualifications first letter. Box 170 c/o 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y. 














The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 


3-15 26th Ave 
Long Island City 2, New York 








GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 

















FOR SALE 


Washington Gas Light Co. 


FROM WEST STATION PLANT 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS 


Including 


WATER GAS SETS AND ACCESSORIES, 
BLOWERS, EXHAUSTERS, BOILERS, 
WATER TREATMENT PLANT, PUMPS, 
CENTRIFUGAL and RECIPROCATING 
GAS COMPRESSORS, ETC. 


Prompt Delivery 


Prices and Specifications On Request 


ADDRESS: 
WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
1100 H Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Luncheon Conferences 


The remainder of the second day 
was devoted to four off - the - record 
round-table luncheon conferences 
which evoked some of the most lively 
and pertinent discussions of the 
three-day meeting. These confer 
ences were divided as follows: 
Carbonization and Coke—Walter C. 
Wardner, Connecticut Coke Co., 
New Haven, chairman; H. K. 
Merker, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., alternate chairman. 

Chemistry in the Gas Industry—B. 
Miller, Ozone Park, N. Y., chair 
man. 

High Btu Gas —G. J. McKinnon, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, chairman; J. P. Stephens, 
Cincinnati and Electric Co., 
alternate chairman. 

Water Gas Operation—John V. G 
Postles, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., chairman; Oliver H. 
Smith, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., chair- 


man, 


Gas 


alternate 


Selection of Coals 

First program feature on the Wed 
nesday morning general session was 
a comprehensive analysis of selection 
of coals for coke manufacture, by 
C. C. Russell, Koppers Co., Inc., 
Kearny, N. J., who noted that in 
1944 105 million tons of coal were 
carbonized, the largest amount ever 
coked in the United States in 
one year. 

Included in Mr. Russell’s paper 
were outlines of laboratory tests, box 
coking tests, expansion tests, mov 
able-wall oven, oven coking tests, cal- 
culation from analyses and plasticity 
tests. One of the outstanding devel 
opments in coal technology in the 
past decade, he said, has been the 
standardization of a method for clas 
sification of coals. 

Channing W. Wilson, Consoli 
dated Gas Electric Light & 
Co., Baltimore, followed with an in 
troduction of two papers relating to 
A.G.A. Production Research 
Committee projects on water-gas and 
similar reactions. He reviewed the 
history of these projects and the rea 
sons for their importance to the gas 
industry. 

Dr. William F. O’Connor, 

of engineering, New 
York University, presented a straight 
forward paper on “Conservation of 
Production Resources,” sponsored by 
The Accident Prevention Committee, 
H. T. Jayne, chairman. Both man- 
agement and labor have shown great 
indifference, Dr. O’Connor said, to 
the very factors which make produc 


any 


Power 


Gas 


pro 


fessor safety 


tion posstble. These are: personnel, 
property and product. 

“We must protect against all fac- 
tors that may result in the loss of 
these resources as well as those that 
may interfere with their maximum 
and efficient use, such as accidents, 
fires, explosions, wastage and toxic 
properties.” 


L.P. Gas 

In the next program feature A. B. 
lLauderbaugh, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, de- 
scribed experiences in handling and 
unloading of LP products. One of 
the most critical problems facing the 
l.P-gas business, he said, is that of 
materials—“how to help your own 
situation and at the same time your 
brothers in the industry.” 

Using slides, Mr. Lauderbaugh 
showed LP tank farms, tank cars and 
the intricate mechanisms required for 
car-to-holder unloading. He pointed 
out required safety features on tank 
cars, safest unloading practices and 
means of removing the last traces of 
l.P-gas from railroad tank cars. 
Mechanical Grate 

The afternoon session was opened 
by W. R. Fraser, who turned the 
proceedings over to J. G. Sweeney, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., vice- 
chairman Chemical Committee. C. A. 
Gallagher, Long Island Lighting Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., initiated the ses- 
sion with a talk on “Operating Ex- 
perience With Reverse Flow Gas Set, 
Utilizing an English-Type Mechani- 
cal Grate at Bay Shore.” The grate 
is the first of its kind used in this 
country in a carburetted water gas 
machine. 

Oxygen 

Contributions of timely importance 
were included in the symposium on 
oxygen which opened with a report 
prepared by Dr. Henry J. Rushton, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
and Dr. Charles R. Downs, 
consulting chemical engineer, New 
York, on oxygen use and production. 
Dr. Rushton read the report re- 
evaluating recent developments in 
oxygen manufacture. Oxygen can be 
manufactured most suitably for 
large-scale use, he said, by liquefac- 
tion and rectification of air. 

Continuing the discussion, he 
pointed out that there are two main 
cycles in the process of separating 
oxygen from air. These are the clas- 
sical Linde or high pressure cycle 
and the Claude or low pressure cycle. 
A series of slides illustrated these 


7 cy 
cago, 


Cy cles. 

Second part of the oxygen sym- 
posium was devoted to the report by 
Dr. C. C. Wright, School of Mineral 
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Industries, State College, Pa., and | 
L. Newman, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., on the oxygen 
gasification of anthracite in the Well- 
man-Galusha producer. Summarizing 
the paper, Dr. Wright pointed out 
that the experiments were full scale 
plant tests of a standard ten-foot 
Wellman-Galusha clean gas produce: 
at Trail, British Columbia, using rice 
and barley anthracite. 

The maximum gasification rates 
obtained, he added, were 3,110 and 
1,660 pounds per hour with rice and 
barley anthracite, respectively. ‘“‘The 
compositions of the gas secured dur 
ing the various tests were entirely 
satisfactory as raw synthesis gas and 
had a more desirable composition for 
this purpose than similar gas from 
coke operations.” 

Complete Gasification 

Concluding conference feature was 
the composite preliminary study of 
adaptation of German experiences in 
complete gasification of coal with 
oxygen, presented by E. S. Petty- 
john, director, Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

Employing slides, Capt. Pettyjohn 
showed gas analyses and relative ap- 
proaches to equilibrium in the differ- 
ent German operations. He de- 
scribed Winkler, 
processes used in German gas plants. 

“I do not believe that you would 
want to use many of the German 
processes directly,” he remarked, 
“for their gas analysis is not as 
favorable as you have been led to be- 
lieve.” 


Lurgi and other 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 385 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur 
nace oils with equal elliciency 
using same burner. 


P. M. Latiner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids. lowa 
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